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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  wriUr  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipie* 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


News  reaches  us  that  the  dismissal  of  Count  Andrassy 
as  Foreign  Minister  of  Austro-Hungary  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  discussed  in  the  entourage  of  Francis  Joseph. 
The  startling  events  at  Constantinople  have  greatly 
shaken  the  not  very  firmly  knit  alliance  of  the  Three 
Powers.  For  the  time,  they  have  agreed  upon  not 
presenting  yet  the  Gortschakoff  Note  to  the  new  Sultan, 
Murad  V.  This  is  already  a  step  backwards.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  ours,  writing  before  the  overthrow  of  Abdul- 
Aziz,  says : — “  If  England  were  to  follow  up  her 
independent  action  in  a  manner  clearly  showing  that 
she  means  to  bar  out  the  Northern  Autocrat  from  a 
territory  where  he  would  be  a  danger  to  Europe,  she  may 
reckon  upon  a  corresponding  move  in  Austro-Hungary. 
The  Magyars  and  the  Germans  of  that  country  are  anti- 
Russian  to  a  man.  Things  are  so  balanced  in  the  Hof- 
burg  that  England  can  make  the  scale  go  down  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  England  and  Austro-Hungary  support 
the  new  Liberal  statesmen  in  Turkey  against  Russia,  the 
German  Government,  too,  will  face  round.  People  here 
say  that  the  Eastern  Question  is,  after  all,  England’s 
concern,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  security 
of  her  Indian  dominions.  A  firm  declaration  on  your 
side  of  the  Channel  would  purify  the  atmosphere.”  The 
present  moment  has  certainly  its  importance  in  political 
psychology.  At  Berlin,  the  attitude  of  this  country  is 
studied  with  great  attention.  Moderate  Liberal  journals, 
hitherto  in  favour  of  the  “  Three  Emperors’  PoUcy,”  are 
breaking  away  from  it  in  remarkable  terms. 


Prince  Milan  would  be  made  to  say  that  he  “  intends 
remaining  faithful  to  the  Turkish  suzerainty,”  and  that 
“  the  sword  is  merely  to  be  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  pacification  of  the  country  ”  !  In  Southern 
Hungary,  Slavonian  sympathisers  are  urged  by  the 
Servian  Premier  to  form  free-corps.  A  certain  Ores- 
kowitch,  and  General  Stratimirovitch,  who  in  1849 
helped  in  fighting  the  Hungarian  Revolution  in  the 
combined  interest  of  the  Austrian  Kaiser  and  the  Czar 
Nicholas,  are  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  free- 
corps. 


The  air  is  filled  with  rumours  about  an  immediate 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  England  in  the  event  of  the 
danger  of  war  growing  greater.  It  is  confidently 
affirmed  by  some  military  men,  that  the  plan  is  fully 
prepared,  and  that  the  Khedive  is  a  party  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  result  of  such  a  step  would,  in  any 
case,  be  to  relieve  Egypt  altogether  from  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and  to  make  her  a  direct  depen¬ 
dant  of  England.  Thus,  people  say,  we  should  hold 
always  our  way  to  India,  and  might  look  with  philosophic 
eye  to  the  fate  of  the  Turk.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  say  that  all  this  is  at  present  but  rumour  and  gossip. 
Rumour  and  gossip,  however,  do  sometimes  foi'eshadow 
realities. 


We  learn  that  the  chief  agent  in  getting  up  an  in¬ 
surrection  in  Bulgaria  is  a  certain  Karawelow,  who  has 
received  four  guns  and  other  arms  from  the  Servian 
Government.  The  rifles  recently  sent  from  Belgrade 
into  Bulgarian  territory  were  mostly  of  Russian  make. 
However,  the  rising  which  took  place  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  Bulgarian  district  was  easily  put  down ; 
the  leaders,  who  had  come  from  Servia  and  from 
Roumania,  having  found  so  little  support,  that  they 
burnt  down  several  villages  by  way  of  punishing  the 
inhabitants  for  their  lack  of  fighting  propensities.  So 
the  Russian  Agence  Generale  itself  avers.  From  Belgrade 
it  is  stated  that  the  commercial  classes,  as  well  as  the 
peasantry,  have  no  warlike  inclinations.  In  the  capital 
there  is,  however,  a  section  of  the  population  which 
loudly  clamours  for  war.  The  Ristich  Cabinet,  whilst 
asking  for  a  loan  of  12,000,000  francs,  have  established 
a  censorship  of  the  Press,  so  as  to  gag  every  opposition. 
There  is  a  rumour  that,  if  M.  Ristich  were  to  succeed^  in 
declaring  war,  he  would  issue  a  proclamation,  in  which 


It  has  been  asserted  that  the  conspiracy  which  over¬ 
threw  Abdul  Aziz  was  **  hatched  in  the  office  of  a  London 
paper  started  by  Zia  Bey.”  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
paper  in  question,  to  which  we  referred  last  week,  is  no 
longer  published  here.  Zia  Bey,  who  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  went  back  to  Turkey  long  ago.  The  strict 
truth  in  the  matter  is,  that  the  journal,  edited  here,  for 
some  time,  by  Turkish  exiles,  has  disseminated  ideas  of 
Reform  in  the  ^Ottoman  Empire.  A  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Standard  is  in  error  when  saying  that  “  the 
Young  and  Old  Turkish  parties,  which  combined  to 
overthrow  the  Sultan,  may  possibly  quarrel  over  the 
spoils  of  office  and  the  policy  to  bo  followed.”  The 
Old  Turkish  party  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent 
movement.  The  Young  Turkish  party,  with  which  Zia 
Bey  was  formerly  identified,  joined  hands  with  the  more 
enlightened  patriotic  Softa  party.  But  both  are  dis¬ 
tinct  from  what  is  called  the  Old  Turkish  partjr,  no 
representative  of  which  sits  in  the  new  Reform  Cabinet. 


The  French  Assembly  began  on  Thursday  a  discussion 
of  a  Bill  which  will  profoundly  agitate  public  opinion 
in  France,  but  which  the  Government,  however  moderate 
in  its  Republican  zeal,  could  not  decline  without  fidsify- 
ing  all  its  professions  of  principle.  This  is  the  Upper 
University  Education  Amendment  Bill,  a  title  almost  as 
cumbrous  as  if  it  had  been  framed  in  the  House  of 
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Com«on».  In  the  last  Aesembly  the  Clericela  carried 
their  echene  for  tbe  establishment  of  what  they  impo- 
deetly  call  free  nnirersities,  bj  whMi  they  mean  nnitar- 
srties  freed  from  the  control  or  the  State,  and  placed  ab- 
solntelj  nnder  the  control  of  the  priesthood.  These  institn- 
tions,  on  the  model  of  that  which  Mr.  Batt  propose*  to 
found  inDnblin  for  the  satisfaction  of  Cardinal  C  alien,  ob¬ 
tained  last  year  tbe  nfht  to  confer  degrees,  and  the 
Bill  now  before  the  Assembly  proposes  to  revert  to  the 
original  system  by  which  the  State  alone  had  power  to 
grant  any  academic  distinction  or  qualification.  M. 
Paul  de  Cassagnac  appeared  as  the  champion  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  “  free  ”  education,  and  insulted  the  Left,  the 
President,  and  finally  the  Chamber,  in  his  own  inimitable 
houffe  style.  Orthodoxy  must  be  in  a  bad  way  in  France 
when  it  has  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  M. 
Paul  de  Cassagnac.  There  has  been  as  yet  no  serious 
debating,  and  the  Bill  is  nearly  certain  to  get  through 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Its  fate  in  the  Senate  is  not 
by  any  means  so  assured. 


moreovOT,  three  ueputies  aoecaimea  xrom  voting,  the 
Malou  Cabinet  was  left  in  a  minority.  The  Chamber 
was  tiben  prorogued ;  and  the  qnestiom  now  is,  wbeiher 
the  Ministers  are  to  hand  in  their  resignation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Liberal  party  in  the  country  has  been 
strengthened  by  a  fraternisation  between  the  French- 
speaking  leaders  of  the  progressive  movement  and  those 
of  the  Flemish  tongue,  ^  a  festival  at  Li^ge. 


The  spirited  opposition  to  Mr.  Cross’s  Commons  Bill, 
organised  by  the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  has 
not  succeeded  in  extracting  any  concession  in  Committee. 
The  efforts  of  the  Society  have  been  directed  towards 
1  confining  the  Bill  to  regulation  and  prohibiting  further 
I  enclosures,  and  failing  that,  towards  making  the  process 
of  regulation  easier  than  that  of  enclosure.  They  had, 
or  thonght  they  bad,  a  good  polemic  advantage  for 
securing  this  object  in  Mr.  Cross’s  first  speech  on  the 
Bill,  in  which  he  declared  its  object  to  be  “  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  enclosure  of  commons,  and  to 
give  facilities  for  keeping  them  open  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.”  But  when  they  have  come  to  details,  they 
have  found  that  Mr.  Cross  puts  a  very  liberal  interpre¬ 
tation  on  his  saving  clause,  “  as  far  as  possible.” 
First  Mr.  Cross  rejected  Mr.  Cowper- Temple’s 
amendment,  designed  to  forbid  enclosures  altogether 
till  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  regulation  had 
been  fully  and  fairly  tried.  Then  he  rejected  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre’s  amendment  prohibiting  lords  of  the 
manor  from  enclosing  common  land,  even  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  commoners,  unless  he  had  obtained  also  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  for  his  scheme.  Next,  in  Thurs¬ 
day’s  Committee,  he  rejected  Mr.  Cowper-Temple’s 
amendment  for  the  protection  of  suburban  commons. 
Mr.  Lefevre’s  proposal  to  reduce  from  two-thirds  to  one- 
half  the  assents  of  commoners  required  for  tbe  regulation 
of  a  common,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  veto  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  in  the  case  of  regulation  as  distinct  from  en¬ 
closure,  shared  the  same  fate.  Nor  would  Mr.  Cross 
listen  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  same  member  to  bring 
tbe  details  of  schemes  under  the  review  of  Parliament. 
The  only  thing,  in  fact,  that  has  been  gained  by  the 
Opposition  is  a  sort  of  apology  from  Mr.  Cross  for 
having  applied  the  term  “  untrue  !’  to  the  statements  in 
the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Commons  Preservation  So¬ 
ciety.  In  answer  to  Sir  C.  Dilke’s  protest  against  this 
term,  Mr.  Cross  modified  it  to  “  unfair.” 


The  organisation  of  the  Administrative  Reform  Party 
in  New  York  is  no  donbt  an  important  fact  in  American 
politics,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  too  much  of  it 
hi  this  country.  We  have  very  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  “Administrative  Reformers”  will  seriously  alarm 
the  regular  “  politicians  ”  by  the  threat  of  abstracting 
what  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams — not  the  former 
Minister  in  this  country,  but  his  son — spoke  of  as  the 
“  floating  vote  and  as  they  have  distinctly  proclaimed 
their  neutrality  as  between  parties,  they  cannot  clearly  in- 
flnence  by  any  direct  means  the  choice  of  the  Conventions 
at  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  They  are  rather  likely  to 
injure  Mr.  Bristow  at  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Tilden  at 
St.  liouis,  by  the  ostentations  proclamation  of  party  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  seems  not  altogether  different  from  Mr. 


A  very  ominous  little  debate  came  off  in  the  House  of 
Iiords  on  Tuesday  night.  Lord  Donoughmore  brought 
forward  a  series  of  resolutions — in  themselves  not  objec¬ 
tionable,  but  ridiculously  falling  short  of  a  logical  and 
^ective  scheme  of  reform — for  the  amendment  of  the 
Irish  Grand  Jury  system.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  gave 
a  sort  of  vague  approbation  to  most  of  Lord  Donough- 
more’s  ideas,  bat  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  no  present  intention  of  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  legislation,  and  by  requesting  the  noble  mover 
to  withdraw  his  resolutions.  Some  more  purposeless 
talk  followed,  but  presently  the  Lord  Chancellor  got  up, 
and,  after  some  compliments  to  Lord  Donoughmore  and 
the  Irish  Grand  Juries,  declared  roundly  that  the  debate 
had  shown  that  “  an  alteration  of  the  law  was  neces¬ 
sary.”  Of  course,  if  this  necessity  bo  admitted,  such 
paltry  changes  as  those  suggested  by  Lord  Donough¬ 
more  cannot  even  bo  taken  into  consideration.  The 
Grand  Jury  laws  in  Ireland  are  only  permitted  to  sub¬ 
sist  b^a use  they  are  unnoticed.  The  moment  that  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  even  of  a  Tory  Parliament,  is 
drawn  to  them,  they  must  be  radically  altered.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  legislation  would  in 
these  days  deliberately  support  a  system  under  which 
the  sheriff  nominates  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are 
allowed  to  levy  and  expend  largo  local  taxation  without 
recognising  the  slightest  responsibility  to  any  one. 


It  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  proper  functions  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  prevent  small  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  but  the  two  hours  discussion  on  Tuesday  over 
the  dismissal  of  an  Irish  constable  was  a  scandalous 
waste  of  time,  felt  all  the  more  because  it  came  in  the 
way  of  an  important  debate.  Who  was  to  blame  ? 
Apparently  not  the  Irish  members,  who  stood  np  for  an 
inquiry  into  Mr.  Croker’s  case  with  their  usual  perti¬ 
nacity,  for  they  carried  their  point.  The  really  re¬ 
sponsible  person  was  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  who  required 
two  hours  heated  argument  to  convince  him  that  an 
inquiry  was  necessary.  According  to  the  view  of  Mr. 
Croker  with  which  he  started,  that  officer  was  a  very 
troublesome  fellow,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  who  had 
been  in  the  force  for  thirty-one  years,  and  had  spent  not 
a  little  of  the  time  in  making  himself  disagi’eeable  to  his 
snperiors,  having  been  repeatedly,  but  in  vain,  reported 
and  cautioned  for  neglect  of  duty  and  breach  of  regula¬ 
tions,  till  at  last  the  Chief  Constable  had  dismissed  him 
from  the  service.  But  at  the  end  of  the  debate.  Sir 
M.  Hicks  Beach  was  obliged  to  admit  that  circumstances 
had  been  disclosed  of  which  he  was  not  previously  aware, 
and  he  consented  to  the  inquiry  which  he  had  at  first 
refused  to  grant.  The  blame,  therefore,  of  wasting  the 
time  of  the  House  rests  with  the  Irish  ^cretary.  T  he 
papers  relating  to  the  case  were  numerous  and  comp  li- 
cated,  but  we  expect  an  official,  although  he  cannot 
attend  to  every  case  personally,  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
choosing  subordinates  on  whose  judgment  he  can  rel  T. 
If  the  case  was  such  as  to  demand  an  inquiry,  it  oug  ht 
to  have  been  seen  to  be  necessary  without  two  hour  s’ 


The  position  of  the  Ultramontane  Malou-Delconr 
Cabinet  in  Belgium  is  deeply  shaken.  Having  laid 
before  the  House  of  Deputies  a  convention  with  Holland 
for  the  establishment  of  a  canal  from  Ghent  to  Ter- 
neuzen,  by  which  tbe  interests  of  Antwerp  would  be 
greatly  injured,  the  project  was  defeated  by  58  against 
42  votes.  At  first,  the  majority  of  the  Ultramontane 
members  seemed  disposed  to  accept  the  convention,  when 
a  suspicion  arose  that  some  of  the  Deputies  were 
influenced  in  tbe  matter  by  private  interest.  Thereupon, 
*  of  front  was  effected  by  several  of  them,  under 

the  leadership  of  the  clerical  member,  M.  Jacobs.  As, 
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debate.  The  feebleness  of  the  Ministry  seems  to  extend 
to  every  department,  and  crops  out  in  small  things  as 
well  as  in  great. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  adTised,  with  that  politeness 
which  distinguishes  the  Tory  of  the  good  old  school,  not 
to  repeat  his  “  annual  performance  **  against  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  Derby 
Day,  but  to  confine  his  wit  to  his  Permissive  Bill.  It 
is  possible  that  Sir  WilfHd  may  soon  be  enabled  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  first  part  of  this  advice.  The  minority  against 
the  adjournment  has  been  steadily  increasing  year  after 
year,  and  on  Tuesday  the  Government  are  said  to  have 
Deen  so  surprised  at  the  numbers  who  voted  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  adjournment  will 
again  be  moved.  The  Pall  Mali  Gazette  has  taken  to 
defending  the  practice,  which  is,  perhaps,  another  sign 
that  it  is  doomed.  The  PaU  Mall  argues  that  the  so¬ 
journment  of  the  House  is  immaterial  as  a  sanction  of  the 
Derby  Day  ;  that  the  institution  is  kept  up,  not  by  the 
countenance  of  the  House,  but  by  the  society  which  the 
House  represents.  But  even  if  Parliament  could  not 
extinguish  the  Derby  by  ceasing  to  give  it  a  formal  re¬ 
cognition,  at  least  Parliament  owes  something  to  its  own 
dignity.  The  society  which  is  represented  by  the  House 
of  Commons  may  lend  its  countenance  to  the  first  night 
of  a  burlesque  at  the  Alhambra,  but  an  adjournment  of 
the  Collective  Wisdom  for  the  occasion  would  generally 
be  regarded  as  frivolous ;  if  it  were  decided  upon,  the 
management,  we  should  think,  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a  handsome  sum  for  such  distinguished  patronage. 
What  Mr.  Bright  said  is  a  plain  utterance  of  common^ 
sense — that  the  House  would  stand  higher  in  the  country, 
and  higher  wherever  their  debates  were  read  and  known 
of^  if  they  abandoned  the  custom  of  adjourning  for  the 
Derby. 


A  solicitor,  named  Kimber,  apparently  of  the  tribe  of 
Chaffers,  has  hit  upon  an  ingenious  device  for  getting 
the  “  unhappy  nobleman  released  from  Dartmoor  by 
annoying  L^y  Radcliffe.  He  applied  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Police-court  on  Wednesday  for  a  summons 
against  Lady  Radcliffe,  on  the  ground  that  she  com¬ 
mitted  peijury  in  the  Tichborne  trial,  in  swearing  that 
she  never  rode  or  walked  out  in  the  grounds  of  Tich¬ 
borne  House  with  Sir  Roger  Tichborne  alone,  and  that 
she  had  never  been  at  the  Lover’s  Seat  with  him  alone. 
Kimber  does  not  disguise  his  oMect.  He  thinks  that  if 
he  threatens  to  prosecute  Lady  Radcliffe,  Castro  will  be 
liberated  to  keep  him  quiet.  He  wishes  this  to  be  as 
widely  known  as  possible,  and  intimates  that  if  Castro 
is  not  at  once  let  out,  he  “  is  fully  prepared  to  give  the 
country  a  dose  of  law  and  justice  it  has  not  had  for  some 
time,  and  to  teach  hypocritical  society  a  lesson  in  sin¬ 
cerity.”  None  of  the  four  witnesses  whom  Kimber  pro¬ 
duced  in  support  of  his  application  could  write  their 
names.  Nothing  so  infamous  has  been  proposed  in  a 
court  of  law  since  the  proceedings  of  the  notorious 
Chaffera,  and  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  the  Claimant 
have  protested  against  it  is  a  gratifying  sign  that  they 
have  still  some  wisdom  as  well  as  some  sense  of  shame 
left. 


TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  unconscious  irony  of  the  language  in  which  Mr. 
Bourk©  intimated  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday, 
that  “  the  new  Sultan  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  at 
Salonica,  and  that  the  announcement  had  been  received 
with  general  approbation,”  produced  a  laugh  for  the 
moment,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  recent  news  from 
Turkey  that  has  caused  so  much  uneasiness  as  this  item. 
We  have  been  compelled  of  late  to  think  of  Salonica  as 
the  headquarters  of  Mahommedan  fanaticism,  and  the 
fact  that  the  new  rulers  of  Turkey  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  such  a  congregation  of  bloodthirsty  cut-throats  is  not 
a  circumstance  to  prepossess  us  in  their  favour.  But 
the  Softas  have  behav^  with  such  determined  modera¬ 
tion  and  wisdom  as  to  overcome  this  first  prejudice. 


They  have  contrived  to  assure  the  Christians  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  that  they  have  no  thoughts  of  massaers. 
They  have  even  hanged  some  sham- Softas,  whom  they 
suspect  of  being  Russian  emissaries  in  disguise,  who 
have  been  trying  to  instigate  a  mneral  rising  against 
the  Christians.  They  have  expelled  firom  the  Govern¬ 
ment  all  officials  whose  corruption  they  believe  to  have 
^en  the  min  of  Turkey,  ana  placed  a  Reform  Cabinet 
in  power.  Th^  have  expressed  their  resolution  to  i»- 
troduce  some  form  of  constitutional  government,  and 
have  convoked  a  parliamentary  assembly  of  Notables. 
They  offer  the  Christians  civil  equality  under  this  con¬ 
stitution.  They  have  even  gone  the  length  of  separating 
between  the  religious  and  the  political  character  of  therr 
Sovereign.  The  Sultan  is  to  be  no  longer  Khalif ;  the 
religious  headship  is  to  be  divorced  from  the  political 
headship.  They  have  seized  the  private  hoards  of  the 
ex-Sultan,  with  which  he  would  not  part  even  when  he 
saw  the  country  going  to  ruin,  and  mean  to  apply  them 
to  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Empire.  Under  their 
influence  the  new  Sultan  has  announced  bis  intention  of 
dispensing  with  the  Seraglio,  the  centre  of  all  sorts  of 
backstairs  influence  and  corrupt  political  intrigue. 

We  must  not  take  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  new 
career  on  which  Turkey  would  seem  to  have  entered. 
Any  change  in  a  state  of  society  so  far  gone  in  cormp- 
tion  is  apt  to  be  regarded  with  extravagant  hope.  Tne 
Times  has  warned  us  that  great  things  were  expected  at 
the  accession  of  Abdul  Aziz,  who  is  now  dismissed  with 
such  a  unanimity  of  contempt  and  execration.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Softas  have  made  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  beginning.  Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their 
moments  of  sudden  advance  as  well  as  times  of  back¬ 
sliding.  It  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
Mahommedan  world  has  at  last  entered  on  the  path  of 
progress.  The  change  is  all  the  more  remarkable  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  wrought  by  the  very  class  which,  until 
now,  has  been  identified  with  political  and  theological 
stagnation.  It  may  be  that  w©  have  before  us  the  first 
visible  stirrings  of  an  oriental  reformation — that  the 
political  ideas  of  the  West  have  at  last  found  an  entrance  • 
through  the  longHii^P^i’vious  [covering  of  Mahommedan 
pride. 

Whether  or  not  any  such  vast  results  are  to  bo  an- 
I  ticipated,  it  might  at  least  have  reasonably  been  hoped 
that  the  new  directors  of  the  destinies  of  Turkey  would 
do  something  for  her  regeneration,  if  they  were  allowed 
time.  The  most  pressing  question  for  us  at  present  is 
whether  the  recent  changes  make  for  peace  or  for  war. 
On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  has 
been  regarded  as  a  good  omen.  But  the  movements  of 
that  generally  significant  indicator  are  not  always  to  be 
trusted.  In  answer  to  a  question  on  Thursday,  Mr. 
Disraeli  said  that  “  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that 
the  state  of  affairs  was  critical.”  The  most  dangerous 
element  in  the  situation  is  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
Softas  Russia,  and  their  vehement  suspicions  of  Russian 
intrigue.  The  children  of  the  Sick  Man  are  in  arms, 
filled  with  resentment  against  those  who  covet  the  Sick 
Man’s  inheritance,  and  keenly  jealous  of  their  practices  to 
hasten  his  demise.  The  Turks  attribute  all  their  present 
troubles  to  Russia,  and  there  are  plenty  of  suspicions 
circumstances  to  gfive  a  colour  to  the  accusation.  Consul 
Holmes,  the  English  representative  in  Bosnia,  has  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  his  belief  that,  real  as  were  the  grievances  of 
the  Herzegovinian  peasants,  there  would  have  been  no 
insurrection  without  the  assistance  of  Servian  agitators. 
M.  Wesselitzky,  the  “  humanitarian  ”  go-between  who 
was  said  to  take  a  mere  philanthropic  interest  in  Herze- 
govinifuei  affairs,  has  been  found  out  as  an  agent  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Government,  whose  business  it  was,  under 
cover  of  a  pacifying  mission,  to  promote  the  continuance 
of  hostilities.  Even  the  German  Chancellor’s  organ 
has  been  compelled  to  speak  out  at  last  ag^ainst  the 
strange  doings  of  this  Slavonian  angel  of  p^e,  and  to 
drop  him  entirely.  The  action  of  the  Turkish  Govenz- 
ment  against  the  insurgents  has  all  along  been  paralysed 
by  fear  of  Montenegro  and  Servia,  which  are  mors 
than  suspected  of  being  subject  to  Russian  influence.  If 
the  Porte  had  marched  all  the  forces  at  its  command  to 
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conceded  to  the  great  English-speaking  dependencies  in 
North  America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  and  we 
have  held  up  our  policy  to  the  admiration  of  the 
civilised  world.  Quite  recently  our  example  was 
quoted  with  wondering  approval  in  the  French  As¬ 
sembly,  and  it  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Colonial 
loyalty.  For  among  the  vast  majority  of  Colonists  there 
never  has  been  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  since  the  first  con¬ 
cession  of  constitutional  rights,  that  independence 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitutions  granted  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  Canadians,  for  instance,  have  presumed,  not 
unreasonably,  that  the  interference  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  Canadian  affairs  had  been  abrogated  for 
ever,  in  regard  to  specified  subjects  of  legislation,  by  the 
Gist  clause  of  the  Dominion  Act.  By  that  clause  it  is 
enacted  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  has  “exclusive 
legislative  authority”  over  twenty-nine  expressly 
enumerated  categories  of  legislation.  But  “  Historicus/’ 
following  up  and  expanding  the  illumination  shed  on  a 
subject,  which  did  not  seem  dark  before,  by  Sir  Charles 
Adderley,  has  taken  pains  to  dispel  the  fond  illusion. 
He  admonishes  the  Colonies,  all  and  singular,  that  their 
Parliaments  possess  no  “  exclusive  legislative  authority  ” 
whatever,  but  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  retains  un¬ 
impaired,  with  respect  to  all  the  dependencies  of  the 
British  Crown,  that  omnipotence  which  is  recognised  as 
its  attribute  in  domestic  affairs. 

This  is  a  startling  revelation.  If  “  Historicus  ”  and 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  be  right,  we  have  not  advanced  an 
inch  beyond  the  point  at  which  we  became  involved  in 
the  conflict  that  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  North 
American  Colonies.  True,  our  present  rulers  are  more 
prudent  than  were  George  III.,  and  Lord  North,  and 
the  Imperial  Parliament  which  passed  the  Stamp  Act ; 
so,  at  least,  “  Historicus  ”  assures  us,  and  he  appears  to 
infer  that  we  can  never  have  rash  and  silly  rulers  again, 
an  inference  in  which  very  likely  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  agree  with  him,  but  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  by  others  of  a  less  optimistic 
nature.  “We  govern  a  willing  horse  with  a  loose  rein,” 
but  still,  according  to  “  Historicus,”  we  do  keep  the  reins 
in  our  own  hands.  Nor  is  it  only  that  we  have  reserved 

for  the  Crown — that  is,  for  the  Imperial  Executive _ 

the  power  of  disallowing  Colonial  Acts,  a  power  not  un- 
frequently  exercised.  This  is  a  sufficiently  severe  restric¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  not  satisfy  “  Historicus.”  He  vindicates 
the  pretension  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  as  well  as 
of  the  Imperial  Executive,  to  an  authority  overriding 
the  deliberately  accepted  laws  of  Colonial  communities. 
If  “  Historicus  ”  be  right,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
“  Colonial  self-government,”  for  however  lightly  we 
may  lot  the  reins  lie  on  the  horse’s  neck,  the  controlling 
power  is  not  the  less  retained.  The  Czar  is  none  the 
less  a  despot  because  he  allows,  in  990  cases  out  of  1,000, 
complete  freedom  of  local  action  to  the  communes  of 
Russia.  It  is  the  reserved  and  potential  power  that  we 
have  to  consider  when  we  enquire  how  far  a  community 
is  really  free  and  self-governed.  And  if  “  Historicus  ” 
be  right,  “  the  mother  country  has  never  parted  with 
the  claim  of  ultimate  supreme  authority!  for  the  Im¬ 
perial  Legislature.”  That  is  to  say,  the  Imperial 
Legislature  may  pass  any  Acts  it  pleases  affecting  the 
internal  affairs^ and  domestic  interests  of  the  Colo¬ 
nies,  without  any  reference  to  the  wants  or  wishes 
of  the  Colonists,  without  any  representation  of  ^Colonial 
opinion  in  either  House,  and  with  only  the  vague 
restraint  of  political  prudence  to  prevent  it  from  dege¬ 
nerating  into  absolute  tyranny.  This  is,  in  strict  form, 
a  despotism,  as  complete  as  that  which  Athens  attempted 
to  exercise  over  her  allies.  It  is  not  relevant  to  urge 
that  generally  speaking  we  are  too  wise  to  exercise  the 
power  thus  reserved ;  it  it  be  reserved,  whether  exercised 
often  or  not,  the  self-government  of  the  Colonies  may 
practically  exist,  but  is  not,  as  most  people  believedf, 
constitutionally  established. 

It  is  certain  that  the  contention  of  Sir  Charles  Ad¬ 
derley  and  of  “Historicus  ”  will  be  sharply  repelled  in  the 
Colonies.  The  right  of  disallowance  retained  by  the 
Imperial  Executive  is  often  made  the  subject  of  com¬ 
plaint  in  Australia,  but  it  is  after  all  merely  nesrative  in 


the  seat  of  the  insurrection,  there  was  a  danger  that 
Servia  and  Montenegro  might  bo  let  slip,  and  that  the 
whole  Turkish  army  should  be  hemmed  in  within  a  fiery 
circle  of  insurgents,  while  Russia  improved  the  occasion 
to  march  on  Constantinople.  Whether  well  or  ill- 
founded,  such  were  the  suspicions  and  paralysing  fears 
entertained  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  it  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  position,  and  to  call 
to  their  aid  every  Power  in  Europe  that  was  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  existence,  that  the  more 
ardent  spirits  advised  the  declaration  of  open  war 
against  the  petty  States  that  were  aiding  and  abetting 
the  insurrection. 

At  present  a  considerable  Turkish  force  is  encamped 
at  Niscli,  and  the  advisers  of  open  war  have  apparently 
wished  to  operate  from  there  against  Servia.  ^  It  would 
seem  that  any  moment  wo  may  hear  of  a  collision  in  that 
quarter,  which  could  hardly  be  prevented  from  extending 
.  The  latest  telegram  informs  us  that  a  Bul- 
insurgent  corps,  6,000  strong,  and  provided  with 

_ _ Z--  .- _ _  U  is  on  the  march  for 

This  is  ominous  news,  in  view  of  the  recent 
Servia.  It  is  said  that  the 


its  circles, 
garian  i 

arms  from  the  Servian  arsenals. 

Nisch 

tendencies  displayed  in 
Russian  Chancellor,  on  hearing  of  the  disquieting  atti¬ 
tude  which  Servia  had  of  late  taken  up,  telegraphed  to 
Belgrade,  warning  the  Prince,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
against  any  rash  ventures.  The  warning  may  be  sincere 
or  it  maybe  a  blind,  but,  without  giving  way  to  any  un¬ 
reasonable  suspicion  of  Muscovite  craft,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  Russian  Government  may  not  be  master  of  the 
movements  of  all  the  Slavonic  enthusiasts,  with  whom  it 
is  compelled  to  keep  in  at  least  partial  correspondence 
and  co-operation.  We  have  had  of  late  very  unmistak¬ 
able  indications  of  the  meaning  of  the  recent  changes  in 
the  Government  of  Servia.  The  now  Cabinet  has  shown 
the  clearest  signs  of  subservience  to  Russian  influence, 
whether  that  influence  is  wielded  direct  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  or  is  only  in  the  hands  of  uncontrollable  individuals. 
When,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  Ristich  was  first 
raised  to  the  leading  position,  we  heard  a  great  deal 
about  his  “  Radical  ”  views.  From  the  glowing  de¬ 
scriptions  given,  one  might  have  thought  that  Democracy 
itself  had  an  enthusiastic  champiou  in  the  new  Servian 
Minister.  Wo  warned  at  the  time  against  this  roseate 
view  ;  pointing  to  suspicious  relations  which,  according 
to  a  well-informed  source,  appeared  to  exist  between 
Ristich  and  Russia.  The  proof  of  these  relations  is  now 
before  us.  The  Russian  General,  Tcliornaieff,  well 
known  for  having  done  prominent  service  in  Turkestan, 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Servian  military  ad¬ 
ministration.  Together  with  him,  a  whole  batch  of 
Russian  officers — some  twenty  in  number — are  entrusted 
with  commands.  General  Fadejeff*  also  is  expected  at 
Jlelgrado.  The  latter  announcement  has  a  special  sig- 
jiifieaneo.  Fadejetf,  the  author  of  the  famous  pamphlet, 
‘  Opinion  on  the  Eastern  Question,’  advocated,  in  that 
often-quoted  but  too  little  read  {jamphlet,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  l)oth  Turkey  and  Austro-Hungary ;  declaring 
that  the  Magyars  must  go  down  before  the  Slavs,  and 
that  the  Galicians,  the  Ruthenians,  the  Roumans  of 
Moldo-Wallachia,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  must  give  up 
their  autonomy  and  independence,  and  be  simply  joined 
to  the  Czar’s  Empire.  Such  are  the  men  in  whose 
hands  lie  the  decision  of  peace  or  war  in  the  East  of 
Europe,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  may  well  say  that  it  would  be 
affectation  to  deny  that  the  situation  is  critical. 


THE  LIMITS  OP  COLONIAL  INDEPENDENCE. 

A  very  serious  question  has  been  raised  this  week,  in 
an  elaborate  letter  from  “  Historicus  ”  to  the  T lines , 
dujnus  vtndice  nodus.  Are  the  “  self-governing  colonies,” 
as  wo  are  accustomed  to  call  them,  really  self-govern¬ 
ing  ;  or  though  with  apathetic  wisdom  we  let  them,  for 
the  most  part,  alone,  are  they  in  law  and  fact  subject  to 
the  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  ?  The  former 
has  hitherto  been  the  prevailing  impression  among  both 
Englishmen  and  foreigners.  We  have  been  rather  in¬ 
ordinately  boastful  of  the  independence  which  we  have 
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its  operation, .  and  yields  in  a  regular  process  to  the 
refuted  urgency  of  the  popular  will.  But  the  legis¬ 
lative  authority  now  claimed  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
for  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  enforced  with  a  great 
parade  of  authorities  by  a  writer  who  claims  to  settle 
all  difficulties  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  goes  to  the  root 
of  “  Mlf-govemment.’*  It  may  if  admitted  not  only 
ne^tively  obstruct,  but  positively  supersede  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  action  of  representative  institutions  in  the 
Colonies.  There  is  nothing,  according  to  the  argument 
of  “  Historicus,”  to  prevent  the  ‘Parliament  at  West¬ 
minster  from  enacting  that  Canada  shall  furnish  twenty 
regiments  to  the  British  army  or  half-a-dozen  iron¬ 
clads  to  the  British  navy.  Of  course,  “  Historicus  ” 
would  say,  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  will  do 
nothing  of  the  kind,  because  it  would  be  imprudent  and 
unreasonable  to  do  so.  But  what  guarantee  have  the 
Colonists  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  will  be  prudent 
and  reasonable,  since  they  have  not  the  slightest  power 
of  determining  the  choice  by  the  constituencies  of  this 
country  of  prudent  and  reasonable  representatives  ?  The 
**  principle  ”  as  laid  down  by  “  Historicus  ”  is,  that  “  the 
Constitutional  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  as 
of  right  is  universal,  but  in  practice  it  is  never  exerted 
in  local  as  distinguished  from  Imperial  interests,  or 
in  any  case  where  its  application  would  not  be  gene¬ 
rally  recognised  as  just  and  reasonable.”  We  have 
seen  the  word  “  principle  ”  often  abused,  but  seldom  so 
strangely  as  in  this  case.  To  say  that  the  application  of 
Imperial  Supremacy  should  be  resorted  to  ouly  when  it 
would  be  “  generally  recognised  as  just  and  reasonable,” 
is  about  as' clear  a  principle  as  to  say  that  it  should  be 
in  accord  with  “the  eternal  fitness  of  things.”  The 
truth  is  that  “  Historicus  ”  finds  in  his  text-books, 
“  Stephen’s  Blackstone,”  for  instance,  such  rigid  doctrine 
as  the  following : — “  Such  being  the  nature  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Crown  in  our  Colonial  possessions,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  they  are  all,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  whatever  may  be  their  political  con¬ 
stitution,  subject  to  the  legislative  control  of  the  British 
Parliament.  .  .  Though  it  is  competent  to  Parliament 
to  legislate  for  the  Colonies,  yet  a  Colony  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  affected  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  after  its 
acquisition  and  while  it  is  subject  to  other  legislative 
authority  (whether  that  of  the  Sovereign  in  Council  or 
of  a  local  Council  or  Assembly),  unless  it  be  mentioned 
by  name  or  by  general  description  as  ‘  the  Colonies  ’  or  the 
‘  West  Indies.’  ”  “  Historicus  ”  has  some  stirrings  within 
him  of  the  political  instinct,  and  he  feels  that  this  stiff 
pedantry  needs  some  qualification,  so  he  brings  in  his 
“  sounding  generalities  ”  of  “justice  ”  and  “  reasonable¬ 
ness.”  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  the  absurdity  of  the 
position  taken  up  by  Sir  Charles  Adderley  should  be 
fully  exposed  by  “  Historicus*  ”  defence  of  it.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  question  will  be  raised  broadly  in 
the  principal  Colonies,  and  probably  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  if  the  doctrine  of  “  Stephen’s  Black- 
stone,”  as  above  quoted,  be  found  to  represent  the 
existing  state  of  constitutional  relations  with  the 
Colonies,  it  must  be  amended  by  a  prompt  and  clear 
enunciation  of  any  such  legislative  supremacy  which  is 
inconsistent  with  political  facts.  It  is  important  that 
this  should  be  done,  for  it  will  not  be  easy  to  do  it  with 
grace  and  digpiity  if  a  conflict  should  arise,  as  well  it 
may,  between  the  pretensions  of  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Legislatures. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  ELECTORAL  EXTENSION. 

It  is  now  very  generally  thought  that  the  equalisation 
of  the  borough  and  the  county  franchises,  combined  with 
a  redistribution  of  seats,  will  be  the  next  great  party 
question,  yet  there  were  less  than  twenty  members  pre¬ 
sent  when  Mr.  Trevelyan  rose  to  move  his  resolutions  on 
Tuesday ;  and  though  there  are  few  better  speakers  than 
Mr.  Trevelyan  in  the  House,  his  audience  had  not  in¬ 
creased  to  forty  when  he  sat  down.  If  he  had  been 
speaking  on  any  other  subject  whatsoever,  he  would 
probably  have  attracted  a  larger  House.  Part  of  the 
explanation  no  doubt  was  that  a  debate  had  been  going 


on  for  some  two  hours  on  the  dismissal  of  an  Irish 
constable  ;  and  that  members  rushed  off  to  dinner  as  soon 
as  this  fascinating  subject  was  disposed  of.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  the  wrongs  of  this  officer,  who  would  seem 
to  have  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  his  superiors 
during  his  thirty  years  of  service,  should  have  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  National  Council,  as  the  Standard 
calls  it,  at  this  particular  juncture;  but  if  there  had 
been  much  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  resolutions 
honourable  members  might  easily  have  so  arranged  their 
dinner-hour  as  to  give  him  and  them  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  their  presence.  '  The  Home  Rulers  do 
not  display  such  magnanimous  indifference  when  any  of 
their  “  party  ”  questions  are  before  the  House.  But  the 
Saxon  member  is  not  such  an  adopt  in  the  art  of  “  make 
believe.”  The  Saxon  member  does  not  see  much  chance 
of  any  practical  effect  being  produced  on  his  own  con¬ 
victions  by  a  speech,  however  eloquent ;  his  mind  is  de¬ 
termined  by  other  considerations ;  and  he  prefers  having 
his  dinner  comfortably  to  sitting  in  his  place  in  the 
House  and  cheering  his  own  side. 

Another  reason  why  the  debate  on  Electoral  Exten¬ 
sion  was  so  poorly  attended  is  that  there  is  hardly  any 
arguable  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  extension 
of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties.  Mr.  Lowe  is 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  House  who  has  succeeded 
in  persuading  himself  that  the  county  householders  are 
a  class  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  entrust  with 
political  power,  and  Mr.  Lowe  takes  what  Mr.  Bright 
once  called  the  Botany  Bay  view  of  the  county  house¬ 
holder  because  he  took  the  same  view  of  the  borough 
householder.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  members  on 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  who  seriously  distrust  the 
rural  householder,  who  maintain  that  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  intelligence  and  independence  between  the 
borough  householder  and  his  country  cousin,  that  the 
one  can  be  safely  trusted  with  the  franchise,  while  the 
other  cannot.  They  doubt  whether  the  equalisation  of 
the  franchise  would  be  a  gain  to  the  Liberal  cause  ;  they 
fear  that  the  poorer  classes  in  agricultural  districts  are 
so  ignorant  and  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  parson 
and  the  squire  that  they  would  be  a  retrograde  element 
in  the  electoral  body.  The  results  of  the  last  extension 
have  dismayed  them  against  making  further  experiments 
in  the  same  direction.  And  such  is  the  liberality  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  Conservative  members  of  the  House 
that  even  some  of  them  take  up  the  same  argument 
against  extension.  Sir  W.  Barttelot  on  Tuesday 
opposed  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  resolutions  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  if  the  agricultural  labourer  were  enfran¬ 
chised  he  would  use  his  vote  to  impede  those 
energetic  efforts  which  the  Conservatives  are  making 
for  his  education  and  elevation  in  the  social  scale.  But 
that  is  not  the  line  of  argument  taken  generally  on  either 
side  of  the  House.  Recognising  the  ultimate  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  county  householder  as  inevitable, 
members  on  both  sides  who  speak  with  a  sense  of  party 
responsibility  are  careful  not  to  wound  his  feelings.  As 
Mr.  Trevelyan  said,  “  as  soon  as  the  claim  of  the  unen¬ 
franchised  peasantry  is  mentioned,  there  is  a  perfect 
chorus  of  eulogy  of  their  excellence  as  men,  and  their 
virtues  as  citizens ;  but  on  a  division  it  has  been 
affirmed,  by  majorities  varying  from  70  to  120,  that  they 
are  unworthy  of  a  privilege  which  the  French  peasant 
has  enjoyed  for  a  generation.”  W^hy,  then,  if  both  sides 
agree  that  the  county  householder  is  sufficiently  qualified 
to  use  the  franchise  worthily,  is  he  still  condemned  to 
exclusion  ?  Whatever  apology  may  be  put  forward  for 
withholding  the  franchise  from  him,  there  are  really  but 
two  reasons,  and  neither  of  them  is  altogether  creditable 
to  the  self-respect  of  our  legislators.  Parliament  refuses 
to  extend  the  suffrage  because  it  is  not  certain  to  which 
party  the  new  electors  would  attach  themselves,  and 
because  their  claim  has  not  yet  been  urged  with 
overpowering  pressure.  Now,  what  does  this  mean  ? 
Putting  abstract  right  out  of  the  question— for  even 
Mr.  Burt,  who  on  Tuesday  made  one  of  the  most  telling 
speeches  that  has  been  heard  in  the  House  for  some  time, 
was  obliged  to  disclaim  abstract  right  as  a  ground  for 
enfranchisement — it  means  that  our  Parliament  recog- 
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pasBcd  mainly  for  their  benefit ;  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  assist  them  in  the  management  of  their  friendly 
societies ;  measures  hare  been  taken  for  the  improre- 
ment  of  their  dwellings  ;  and  the  criminal  law  has  been 
amended  to  sweep  away  a  long-standing  grieranoe  in 
their  relations  with  their  employers.  If  he  maintains 
that  these  measures  would  have  been  passed  all  the  same 
although  the  artisans  had  been  unrepresented  —  Mr. 
Lowe  himself  had  a  considerable  hand  'u  the  most 
important  of  them — let  him  consider  by  V'ay  of  con¬ 
trast  how  the  agricultural  labourers  have  been 
treated.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  Agn- 
cultural  Children’s  Act  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  a  dead  letter  if  the  county  householders  had 
had  the  franchise.  And  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
demoralising  penalties  of  the  Game  Laws  would  not 
suffered  to  remain  three  Sessions  on  the  Statute-Book  if 
the  classes  affected  by  those  laws  had  a  voice  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  elections.  Whether  the  agricultural  labourers 
returned  Whigs  or  returned  Tories,  they  would,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  experience  of  the  artisans,  return 
men  who  would  have  an  interest  in  removing  their 
grievances,  and  Parliament  would  thus  be  made  “  a 
better  machine  for  the  making  of  laws  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  government.” 


nises  no  standard  of  political  expediency  except  party 
advantage  and  popular  clamour.  The  county  house¬ 
holders  are  to  receive  or  to  be  denied  the  suffrage,  not 
becanse  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  because  it 
affects  the  balance  of  parties  or  because  their  claim 
cannot  be  resisted  without  creating  a  disturbance.  The 
attitude  taken  by  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  this  matter  of  electoral  extension  is  as 
ignominious  as  can  be  conceived  ;  it  is  a  virtual  abne¬ 
gation  of  their  legislative  functions,  a  shameless  admis¬ 
sion  that  their  measures  are  intended  only  to  get 
popular  support  for  their  party,  except  when  they  are 
yielded  in  obedience  to  an  irresistible  demand. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Lowe  as  an  opponent  of  reso¬ 
lutions  snpp<irted  by  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Liberal  party  was  not  a  pleasing  spectacle.  But  it  may 
be  pleaded  as  a  mitigating  circumstance  in  his  favour 
that  his  offence  against  the  interests  of  party  union  was 
more  justifiable  than  that  committed  by  Ijord  Harting- 
ton.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wanton  per¬ 
versity  with  which  Mr.  Lowe  is  content  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  his  political  opponentn,  however  much  we 
may  regret  this  revival  of  his  old  hunger  for  Con¬ 
servative  cheers,  it  would  at  least  appear  that  his 
hostility  to  electoral  extension  is  .a  matter  of  principle 
with  him.  But  the  same  cannot  bo  said  of  Lord 
Hartington.  We  heard  a  good  deal  last  autumn  from 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  about  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  crotchets.  His  opposition  to  household 
suffrage  in  the  counties  cannot  be  dignified  with  any 
higher  name,  and  he  refuses  to  sacrifice  it.  Such 
obstinacy  is  not  becoming  in  a  leader  who  expects  some 
self-denial  from  his  followers.  Tf  it  were  a  matter  of 
principle  with  him,  as  it  is  with  Mr.  Lowe,  we  might 
respect  him  if  he  gave  up  the  leadership  of  his  party 
rather  than  yield  to  the  pressure  of  his  followers 
against  his  own  convictions.  But  when  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  tactics,  a  question  of  time,  his  readiness  to 
^rifice  his  party  rather  than  his  own  obstinate  opinion 
is  an  act  of  unpardonable  foolishness,  which  can  hardly 
be  characterised  in  Parliamentary  language.  Mr. 
Ix>we*a  offence  is  not  so  rank  as  this,  but  it 
18  bad  enough.  If  there  had  been  any  sign  of 

the  fulfilment  of  his  alarming  prophecies  about  the 
consequences  of  the  last  extension  of  the  suffrage,  Mr. 
Lowe  might  have  been  forgiven  for  retaining  his 
Botany  Bay  view  of  the  unenfranchised.  But  seeing 
that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  legislative  activity  in  which  Mr.  Lowe  is  never  tired 
of  expressing  his  pride,  we  can  only  conclude  that  he 
values  persistence  in  error  more  than  consistency  in 
truth.  When  we  think  how  often  Mr.  Lowe  has  boasted 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Reformed  Parliament  of  1 868 
M  unsnrjwssed  in  the  annals  of  legislation,  we  cannot 
join  him  in  reprobating  the  change  which  made  his  boast 
possible.  ^  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Ijowe  has  somewhat  shifted 
gp*onnd  since  1866.  He  has  abandoned  the  role  of  the 


SIR  SALAR  JUNG. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  India,  persona 
who  look  at  state  ceremonial  from  the  sober  platform  of 
common  sense,  eschewing  histrionic  conceptions,  saw  at 
least  one  feature  of  the  tour  that  might  have  national 
importance.  The  courtesy  of  the  Prince  is,  happily, 
beyond  question  ;  and  he  went  to  a  land  of  courtesy — a 
land  where  the  unlettered  man  bows  with  a  grace  which 
Western  nations  never  have  at  all  approached,  and  where 
all  men  are  polite.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  curious  facts 
of  Eastern  life,  that  the  poor  man  can  hardly  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  man  of  wealth  by  any  sign  of  deport¬ 
ment,  or  indeed  of  speech.  The  very  “  walk  ”  of  the 
East  has  in  it  something  indicative  of  the  wild  indepen¬ 
dence  which  only  persons  altogether  ignorant  of  facts 
suppose  lost  in  those  Eastern  lands.  The  dress  basin  it, 
and  about  it,  a  certain  grace  and  picturesqneness  which 
one  would  be  sorry  to  see  changed  by  any  whim  of 
fashion.  The  rude  orator,  addressing  rude  people, 
does  so  with  an  intonation  and  gesticulation  which 
combine  all  the  graces  of  eloquence,  although 
eloquence,  be  it  observed,  formed  on  no  rule  of 
schools,  but  received  altoerether  fresh  from  nature.  The 
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howerer,  we  shall  make  no  mistake  if  we  determine  to 
consider  him  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  a  man  to 
whom  as  a  nation  we  have  owed  very  ranch  more  than 
we  have  paid.  His  qnick  decision  stood  ns  in  good 
stead  when  hesitation  was  unfriendliness,  and  when 
anything  at  all  like  doubt  would  have  been  virtual 
opposition.  He  made  up  his  mind  at  once  and  con- 
clnsively,  and  that  decision  involved  the  loyalty  and 
good  faith  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions.  He  has  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  ns,  but  he  recognises,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  India,  the  rough  sense  of  justice  and 
rectitude  that  underlies  so  ranch  that  undoubtedly  is 
meretricious  in  British  rule.  You  will  do  right,  he  has 
all  but  said,  when  you  see  it  to  be  right. 

What,  then,  is  our  intention  and  our  duty  towards 
Sir  Salar  Jung  ?  We  should  do  well  to  remember  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  savage  or  a  man  of  an  effete 
race,  but  with  one  of  acute  intellect ;  with  a  man,  who, 
if  we  were  right,  was  also  right  in  1857,  and  right  in  a 
very  different  sense  from  ours,  for  he  was  against  his 
people,  for  what  he  saw  to  be  the  dominant  fact,  while 
we  were  merely  for  our  people,  pn  the  principle  of 
English  pluck.  Sir  Salar  Jung,  be  it  observed,  does 
not  come  on  an  idle  tour.  He  is  not  a  pleasureoseeker, 
but  one  who  has  his  mind  fixed  upon  State  affairs.  The 
statesman  who  has  to  deal  with  him  may  possibly  find 
in  him  a  most  misleading  man.  We  say  this  most 
advisedly.  If  anyone  invites  Sir  Salar  Jung  to  a  feast  of 
“  palaver,”  he  will  make  an  error  should  that  palaver 
tend  to  State  interests,  or  if  it  is  more  than  the  expression 
of  the  amenities  of  social  life.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  cajole  Sir  Salar  Jung,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  not  try.  Let  us  meet  him  frankly,  as 
gentlemen  meet  gentlemen.  Let  us  tell  him  that  we 
comprehend  his  great  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  his 
people,  for  the  well-being  of  the  British  Empire.  Let 
us  assure  him  that  the  question  of  the  representation 
of  India  in  Parliament  is  one  merely  of  time,  and  that, 
though  it  has  to  be  fought  for,  as  England  has  had  to 
fight  for  her  liberties,  the  end  is  as  certain  as  England’s 
has  been.  In  other  words,  let  us  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  that  in  Sir  Salar  Jung  we  are  welcoming  a 
man — a  gentleman  of  nature — not  a  great  baby,  after 
the  fashion  of  missionary  representations.  To  people 
who  have  attended  Exeter  Hall  daring  the  May 
meetings  it  is  almost  certain  that  Sir  Salar  Jung 
will  be  a  dreadful  man,  to  be  looked  at  from  a  plat¬ 
form,  but  not  to  be  associated  with  in  private  life. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  no  such  blunders  will  be 
exhibited.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  receiving 
a  really  great  man;  a  true  friend  of  England.  Now, 
shall  we  treat  this  great  man  as  a  noodle  or  not  ? 
Cannot  we  turn  over  a  new  leaf?  Cannot  we  show 
Sir  Salar  Jung  our  real  character  ?  Cannot  we  show 
him  how  James  Cooke,  George  Stephenson,  and  James 
Watt  worked  for  humankind  ?  Let  us  take  him 
to  the  Small  Arms  Factory  at  Enfield ;  let  us  show 
him  the  Arsenal  and  the  great  gun  foundry  at  Wool¬ 
wich  ;  let  us  point  out  to  him  the  Dockyards  and 
the  private  manufactories — the  wonderful  application 
of  industry,  but  let  us  remember  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing,  not  with  a  child,  but  with  one  who  has  made 
every  one  of  these  subjects  his  own.  Englishmen  I 


instead  of  dealing  with  mere  generalities,  the  fact 
would  soon  be  apparent,  but  we  only  hear  of  “  the 
great  Lord  Dalhousie,”  the  “  one  man  of  geniusy”  and 
any  amount  of  indefinable  nonsense.  Sir  Salar  Jung  is 
the  living  protest  asfainst  all  this,  and  so,  in  a  high  sente, 
IS  the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  have  written  strongly, 
at  times,  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  to  India.  We  could 
not,  and  we  cannot,  see  in  it  the  value  that  some  peo|de 
do.  But  we  should  like  His  Royal  Highness  to  quite 
understand  that  even  the  Radicals  of  England  rate  at 
its  due  value  his  gentlemanliness.  He  has  not,  we  hop#, 
swept  nuggets  from  any  table,  on  the  score  that  they 
were  presents,  when  they  were  in  fact  only  to  be  looked 
at ;  and  that  is  something  to  say  for  a  Prince  in  these 
times. 

In  what  way,  then,  will  the  Prince  of  Wales  receive 
Sir  Salar  Jung  ?  Nay,  in  what  way  will  the  nation 
receive  him  ?  He  comes  to  us  renresentini?  a  c^reat 


lo  receive  oir  oaiar  jung  nice  a  puppet- monarch  were 
absurd  ;  nor  would  he  value  any  such  reception.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  comes  for  State  purposes, 
and  that  those  purposes  are  of  a  gpravo  and  serious 
nature.  To  Englishmen  it  seems  a  light  matter  to  annex 
territories  in  India.  When  Oude  was  declared  to  be 
British,  there  was  scarcely,  on  that  account,  a  ripple  on 
the  sea  of  English  life ;  yet  it  was  a  large,  renowned, 
and  ancient  kingdom  that  had  passed  away,  and  large 
and  excitable  populations  were  concerned  in  the  change 
of  rule.  In  bamboo  huts,  under  the  shadow  of  some  of 
the  most  elegant  palaces  in  the  world,  men  sat  and 
smoked,  and  talked  of  the  perfidy  of  the  sahibs,  who 
had  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  taken  to  themselves  the  great 
kingdom  whose  fame  was  intertwined  with  that  of  tlie 
great  Rama  himself.  To  us  Lucknow  is  but  a  name, 
and  would  not  even  have  been  so  much  if  the  Mutiny 
had  not  forced  on  us,  in  connection  with  Lucknow, 
heroisms  that  never  can  die. 

To  the  natives  of  Oude,  and  of  more  than  Oude, 
Lucknow  is  the  chief  city  of  a  gpreat  kingdom  whoee 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  And  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions.  Sir  ^lar  J ung  appeals 
from  English  officialism  in  the  East  to  English  justice  in 
England,  and  appeals  on  questions  that  concern  millions 
of  people,  and  that  are  watched  by  millions  more.  When 
Inaia  has  some  sort  of  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons — and  the  Minister  who  started  that  project 
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means  of  doin^  so  than  to  find  the  opportunity  for  an 
hour  of  the  talk  of  Sir  Salar  Jnng.  The  large  provincial 
towns  will  almost  certainly  invite  him  to  visit  them,  and 
will  show  him  their  mechanical  and  other  stores.  Bnt 
it  may  be  nsefnl  to  say  that  those  who  teach  may  also 
learn — may  learn  somewhat  of  the  feeling  of  races  with 
which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned,  and  of  impulses 
which  underlie  all  the  history  of  the  East.  To  receive 
Sir  Salar  Jnng  with  noise  would,  as  we  have  said,  be 
absurd.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  give  him  any  undue  im¬ 
portance  ;  to  make  for  him,  for  instance,  such  nonsense 
as  was  made  for  the  Shah.  Let  us  simply  consider  that 
we  are  receiving  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman,  and  that 
he  represents  a  “  name  and  a  defeat,”  but  also  principles 
that  never  are  permanently  defeated — the  principles  of 
human  interests  and  the  right  government  of  affairs. 


the  mental  calibre  of  its  accomplished  authors.  This  publi* 
cation,  by  the  way,  is  surely  a  mistake.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  learned — very  learned — treatises  on  various  scientific 
topics,  but  it  has  absolutely  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
Exhibition  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  guide.  The 
Catalogue,  too,  is  by  no  means  free  from  blemishes.  It 
is  full  of  printers’  blunders,  some  of  which  have  had 
curious  results.  Two  of  the  photographic  journals  showed 
themselves  quite  unaware  that  the  nitrotype  ”  process,  the 
specimens  of  which  they  innocently  described,  was  only  a 
printer’s  version  of  the  more  familiar  **  heliotype.”  Then  the 
explanatory  notes  are  obviously  written  by  the  exhibitors. 
They  all  smack  of  the  usual  inventor’s  weakness — enlarging  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  invention,  instead  of  describing  its  mode 
of  action. 

But  if  to  the  ordinary  fre(][uenter  of  Exhibitions  the  present 
Exhibition  ofiers  little  that  is  attractive,  there  is  another  large 
class  to  whom  it  might  be  made  even  more  useful  than  it  is. 
The  students  of  the  various  branches  of  science  can  learn  some¬ 
thing  even  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  apparatus  used  by 
more  advanced  workers,  but  they  could  learn  a  very  great  dew 
more  from  proper  descriptions  of  such  apparatus  and  their  uses. 
Such  desenptions  it  is  proposed  to  provide,  in  the  form  of 
evening  lectures  ;  and  if  these  are  only  as  well  done  as  are  the 
other  arrangements  of  the  Exhibition,  they  cannot  fail  of  success. 
Without  them  the  educational  value  of  the  whole  plan  would 
be  lost. 

We  fancy,  then,  that  the  frequenters  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 
rather  few  if  they  are  select,  and  the  longer  it  is  open  the  less 
numerous  will  be  its  frequenters.  At  the  same  time  we  feel 
sure  that  this  is  no  fair  measure  of  its  success  ;  no  one  who  is 
not  an  earnest,  if  not  an  advanced,  scientific  worker  need  hope 
to  get  much  good  out  of  the  collection,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
one  of  its  least  merits,  that  it  contains  so  little  for  the  smatterer. 
Yet  even  here  there  is  room  for  improvement  When  next 
the  experiment  is  repeated,  if  it  ever  is,  those  who  are  then  in 
authority  may  take  a  few  useful  hints  from  the  mistakes  of 
this  first  attempt.  They  may  be  a  little  more  critical  in 
rejection,  a  little  less  tender-hearted  to  the  instrument-makers, 
whose  cases  full  of  lacquered  brass  form  so  brave  a  show,  and 
to  the  manufacturers  of  chemical  products,  whose  specimens 
are  eclipsed  by  the  labels  telling  their  maker’s  name ;  also  they 
may  be  a  little  more  strict  in  defining  the  limits  of  “  science.” 
A  gallery  full  of  educational  appliances  would  then  hardly  bo 
considered  to  be  a  fitting  part  of  the  collection,  nor  would  a 
room  full  of  naval  models  be  considered  absolutely  necessary  to 
its  completeness. 

It  seems  likely,  however,  that  any  necessity  for  the  repetition 
of  the  experiment  will  be  obviated  by  its  permanency.  A 
strong  eftbrt  will  certainly  be  made  to  retain  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  many  of  the  treasures  that  have  found  their  way  there,  and 
thus  carry  out  one  of  the  principal  recommendations  of  the 
recent  Science  Commission.  This  idea  was,  indeed,  nearly  an¬ 
ticipated  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
was  opened.  At  that  time  the  Patent  Office  Museum  fornaed 
a  part  of  the  larger  museum,  and  it  was  only  some  rather  silly 
squabbling  between  the  rival  authorities  at  the  Patent  Office 
and  South  Kensington  which  caused  the  removal  of  the  valu¬ 
able  models  belonging  to  the  former  body  into  the  unsightly 
iron  shed  which  still  disfigures  one  corner  of  the  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum.  However,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
officialism  was  too  much  for  the  public  service,  and  so  we  have 
waited  twenty  years  for  our  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 
Now  it  seems  we  have  another  chance  of  it,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  may  be  no  official  whose  injured  feelings  may 
again  cause  a  postponement  of  a  very  excellent  project. 

There  is  probably  little  doubt  that  the  Commissioners  for 
the  1851  Exnibition  will  carry  out  their  proposal  to  found  a 
national  library  of  science,  with  a  laboratory  and  museum 
attached.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  chosen  locality  were 
elsewhere  than  at  favoured  but  inconvenient  Kensington ;  but, 
if  we  can  only  get  such  an  institution  there,  and  nowhere  else, 
why,  we  must  tfdie  what  we  can  get  and  be  thankful.  The 
need  for  a  library  is,  indeed,  not  very  obvious,  since  we  have 
already  one  not  likely  to  bo  rivalled,  though  it  is  true  a  little 
careful  organisation  would  enable  it  to  compare  favourably 


SCIENCE  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

In  their  latest  venture  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum  have  achieved  a  very  decided  success.  Sick  to 
death  as  people  are  of  the  very  name  of  Exhibitions,  it  was  rather 
a  risk  to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort  just  at  present,  especi¬ 
ally  on  the  very  spot  where  the  pompous  scheme  of  an  Annual 
Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Show  came  so  lamentably  to  grief  two 
years  ago.  Yet  the  new  Exhibition  is  a  success — that  is  to 
say,  it  has  realised  all  that  could  fairly  be  expected  of  it.  It 
has  not  attracted  the  public,  to  whom  one  mysterious  com- 

f dication  of  brass  tubes,  glass  lenses,  and  wheel-work  is  very 
ike  another,  but  it  has  secured  the  hearty  interest  of  our 
best  scientific  workers.  A  speciality  in  itself,  it  has  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  specialists,  and  herein  is  its  true  value. 
That  it  really  is  useful  to  scientific  men  is  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  w’hich  such  men  have  come  forward  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  It  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  if  men  of  eminence  freely  avail  themselves  of  such 
an  opportunity  for  meetings  and  discussions,  it  must  be  be¬ 
cause  they  recognise  the  advantage,  to  themselves  and  to 
science,  of  so  doing.  The  outside  public  of  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  technicalities  of  science  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  note  the  steps  of  its  progress  may  fairly  enough 
be  asked  to  take  this  upon  trust,  and  to  believe  that,  when 
they  see  the  workers  are  busy,  good  work  is  being  done.  But 
such  a  general  gathering  as  this  of  scientific  labourers  and  their 
tools  must  of  necessity  do  much  more  than  enable  each  man  to 
get  a  little  further  forward  on  his  own  path  of  research.  That 
he  can  do,  generally  as  well,  often  better,  in  his  own  laboratory, 
or  amongst  his  special  fellow-workers.  It  is  the  universality 
of  the  South  Kensington  collection  that  makes  it  specially 
useful.  The  paths  of  science  stretch  out  in  so  many  and  suen 
diverse  directions  that  he  who  is  toiling  along  one  road  is  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  a  fellow-worker  who  is  struggling  on  by  a 
different  way.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by  special  devotion  to  one 
subject  that  anyone  can  hope  to  attain  distinction  or  effect  useful 
results ;  but  then  how  much  is  lost  by  this  necessary  narrow¬ 
ness  of  pursuit.  It  is  an  apparent  paradox,  yet  it  is  certainly 
true,  that,  while  only  special  research  is  of  any  value,  each 
special  research  must  be  modified  by  a  knowledge  of  scientific 
progress  in  many  other  directions.  The  explanation  is  obvious 
enough.  Nature  declines  to  be  mapped  out  and  divided  by 
the  neat,  sharp  lines  which  separate  our  different  sciences. 
Biolo^ts  must  be  also  chemists ;  botany,  for  instance,  has  no 
new  fields  to  conquer,  except  in  the  domains  of  chemistry, 
where  lies  all  the  future  of  botanical  science ;  even  such  widely 
distinct  sciences  as  astronomy  and  chemistry  have  found  com¬ 
mon  ground,  and,  in  their  use  of  the  spectroscope,  each  has 
learned  something  from  the  other.  Hence  it  is  that  by  col¬ 
lating  under  one  view  the  different  appliances  used  by  man  in 
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With  the  British  Museum.  At  least,  it  would  be  less  waste  of 
time  to  spend  half  an  hour  in  going-  to  Kensington,  and  five 
minutes  in  getting  your  books,  than  to  spend  ten  minutes  in 
getting  to  the  British  Museum,  and  an  hour  waiting  for  your 
books  there.  A  mc^erate-sized  library,  as  subsidiary  to  the 
museum,  would  be  indispensable,  but  the  national  library  of 
science  should  remain  with  the  national  library  of  everything 
else  at  Bloomsbury.  ^  Against  the  rest  of  the  project  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  1851 
Commissioners  to  find  a  better  use  for  their  surplus  funds. 
They  have  close  by,  in  the  Patent  Office  Collection,  the 
nucleus  of  a  museum  of  mechanical  science,  and  they  might 
obtain,  by  gift  or  purchase  from  the  Loan  Collection,  enough  at 
least  to  make  a  good  beginning  witli  other  branches  of  science. 
Even  part  of  their  library  they  can  obtain  ready-made,  if  they 
can  get  hold  of  the  excellent  though  small  technical  library  at 
the  Patent  Office.  The  present  Government  is  busy  reorganising 
that  department,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  money  spent  on 
books  IS  considered  to  be  wasted.  All  the  spare  cash  is  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  extra  pay  for  a  few  additional  appointments 
at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  It  would  be  easy  to  transfer 
the  books  to  South  Kensington,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
any  work  to  do  would  make  the  new  posts  all  the  pleasanter. 

Should  such  a  permanent  institution  rise  out  of  the  Loan 
Collection,  the  money  and  time  spent  upon  this  latter  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  been  thrown  away.  Good  as  it  really  is  in 
itself,  this  Exhibition  will  be  even  better  in  its  results  if  it 
endows  our  Metropolis  with  a  museum  of  pure  and  applied 
science  equal  to  that  in  Bloomsbury  devoted  to  urchaeofogy, 
literature,^  and  biology.  It  has  been  long  wanted,  long  talked 
about.  Now  it  seems  we  are  likely  to  get  it  somewhat  sud¬ 
denly,  No  more  shall  a  man  say,  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of — Kensington? 


proper  treatment  of  the  head,  for  he  advises  a  judicious  mixture 
of  camphor  and  borax  to  be  applied  with  a  small  piece  of 
flannel.  1  his  elegant  compound,  it  appears,  “  removes  scurf,  and 
does  not  make  the  hair  sticky,”  in  which  respect  it  must 
certainly  have  the  advantage  over  beer.  Next  in  interest  to 
the  hair  seems  to  rank  the  complexion.  Helen  ”  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  use  elder- flower  lotion,  while  in  the  same  number 
Rosie  A.  Fleetwood  ”  is  advised  to  plaster  her  face  with 
oatmeal  powder.  Incidentally,  she  is  also  assured  that  *  East 
Lynne  ’  is  “  not  at  all  an  objectionable  book  for  a  young  lady  to 
read.”  ^itors  ought  really  to  have  a  bettor  sense  of  their 
responsibilities.  If  one  young  lady  is  to  be  recommended  to 
damp  her  hair  with  beer  and  twist  it  up  in  rags,  another  to 
plaster  her  face  with  oatmeal,  another  to  adopt  the  “  Empress 
nightcap,”  and  another  to  read  ‘  Ea.st  Lynne,*  it  is  possible  that 
some  regular  contributor  sufficiently  daring  might  attempt  all 
four  things  at  once — a  result  somewhat  too  norrible  to  be  calmly 
contemplated.  The  effect  would  possibly  be  heightened  if,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  the  advice  were  pursued  given  to  “Bella”  by  the  editor  of 
the  Young  Ladies'  Journal^  who  solemnly  suggests  to  her  that  she 
should  put  plenty  of  cold  cream  on  her  face  at  night  and  take  a 
little  cooling  medicine  in  the  morning.  The  same  eminent  autho¬ 
rity  comes  nearer  to  the  truth  in  his  answer  to  “  Marian  Dryn,” 
who,  possiblv  being  divided  in  her  opinion  between  cold  cream 
on  the  one  Land,  and  an  oatmeal  poultice  on  the  other,  has 
applied  to  him  to  resolve  her  doubts.  In  most  cases,  “  Marian 
Bryn  ”  is  assured,  the  more  simply  persons  live,  the  better  is 
their  health,  and  consequently  their  complexion.  “  Rich  OTavies 
I  and  stimulants  iu  all  forms  should  be  very  sparingly  used ;  out¬ 
door  exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  bathing  will  preserve 
a  youthful  appearance  longer  than  anything  else.”  Wuat  sort 
of  effect  would  be  produced  on  a  youthful  appearance  by  out¬ 
door  exercise  and  bathing  during  the  day,  and  oatmeal 
poultices  aud  cold  cream  at  night,  we  are  not  told.  Evidently, 
however,  the  art  of  managing  the  complexion  has  not  yet 
become  an  exact  science.  Indeed,  more  tnan  one  editor  con¬ 
fesses  his  inability  to  suggest  any  method  by  which  “  superfluous 
hairs  ”  can  be  removed  with  ease  and  comfort.  The  editor  of 
the  Young  Ladies  Jounud  somewhat  diffidently  suggests  the 
application  of  a  fluid  which  he  describes  as  a  “  aipilitory,** 
but  he  candidly  confesses  his  conviction  that  none  of  these 
prescriptions  are  altogether  satisfactory.  Perhaps,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  Encore  Whiskey  might  have  an  effect, 
for,  although  the  same  editor  informs  “  Helen  ”  that  he^  has 
never  heard  of  whiskey  being  rubbed  on  the  face,  it  is 
yet  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  whiskey  may 
be  a  “  dipilitory,”  and  it  would  probably  do  less  harm  if  rubbed 
on  the  lace  than  if  taken  internally.  A  number  of  young 
ladies  are  sorely  troubled  about  their  teeth,  although  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  teeth  hold  quite  a  secondary 
position  to  the  hair.  They  are  advised  in  most  cases  to  use 
camphorated  chalk,  although  one  or  two  of  the  editors  incline 
towards  powdered  charcoal.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all 
appears  to  be  caused  by  an  insidious  enemy  to  female  beauty, 
euphemistically  designated  as  “  black  specks  on  the  nose,”  but 
which  another  editor  somewhat  more  bluntly  designates  as 
“skin  maggots.”  The  editor  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Journal  hw 
heard  that  the  best  way  of  extirpating  these  invaders^  is 
to  “  wash  the  nose  with  gin,  and  to  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air.” 
The  editor  of  the  London  Reader  is  somewhat  sounder  on  this 
point,  his  view  being  that  “  the  best  cosmetics  are  soap  and 
water,  a  coarse  towel,  and  plenty  of  exercise.”  There  are  some 
evils,  however,  to  which  even  these  remedies  are  unequal,  and 
the  Young  Ladies'  Journal  frankly  owns  that  he  “  does  not  know 
of  anvthinir  to  nrevent  the  face  from  perspiring  whilst 


MRS.  LYNN  LINTON’S  IDEAL. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  and 
other  writers  about  the  sphere  and  range  of  woman’s  duties, 
and  we  have  been  assured  that  her  mission  is  to  render  herself 
generally  agreeable  to  her  husband  and  her  male  relations,  to 
add  a  grace  and  dignity  to  the  household  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  she  presides,  and  to  refine  and  purify — whatever 
that  may  be — the  domestic  hearth.  There  are  several  weekly 
journals  which  chiefly  appeal  to  ladies  who  take  this  view  of 
their  responsibilities,  and  anyone  who  wishes  to  thoroughly 
understand  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  view  of  female  nature  cannot 
do  better  than  turn  to  their  columns.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
in  each  of  them,  there  are  always  two  novels,  if  not  three,  going 
on  simultaneously,  and  that  each  of  them,  once  a  month  or 
thereabouts,  tempts  its  subscribers  with  the  lure  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  coloured  print,  in  the  best  style  of  chromo-lithography,  of 
the  latest  Paris  fashions.  To  thoroughly  understand,  however, 
the  kind  of  woman  it  is  whom  Mrs.  Lynn  'Linton  describes, 
and  who  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  Boxo  Rellsj  or  the  London 
Journal^  or  the  Young  Ladled  Journal^  or  the  London  Reader j 
we  must  turn  to  a  special  column,  headed  “  Notices  to  Cor¬ 
respondents,”  in  which  the  editor  enters  into  familiar  and  con¬ 
fidential  personal  communication  with  his  readers.  The  terrible 
scepticism  at  present  prevalent  amongst  the  educated  classes, 
not  only  as  to  the  omniscience  of  the  press,  but,  unfortunately, 
as  to  its  integrity,  has  not  infected  the  readers  of  the  London 
Journaly  of  Bow  BeHs,  and  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Journal.  Their 
conception  of  an  editor  is,  that  he  is  a  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  in  every  possible  difficulty,  and  upon  every  possible 
subject,  and  they  apply  to  him  with  a  most  commend¬ 
able  frankness.  The  editor,  as  a  rule,  is  equally  frank 
in  his  replies,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from  the 
column  of  Notices  to  Correspondents,”  upon  what  points  it  is 
that  young  ladies,  or,  for  the  matter  of  thar,  old  ladies,  of  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton’s  type,  are  chiefly  vexed  and  anxious.  To  most 
of  them  the  great  trouble  iu  life  appeiirs  to  be  the  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  the  hair — a  matter  upon  which  it  would  seem  that 
editorial  oninion  is  very  much  divided.  “  Rosebud  ”  is  advised 


washing  her  tresses  with  warm  soda  and  water,  in  the  hope  of 
making  them  lighter,  she  is  “  flying  in  the  face  of  nature,”  ^d  that 


**  their  natural  colour  will  better  accord  with  the  complexion  than 
any  artificial  tint.”  The  editor  of  the  Young  Ijiaied  Journal 
is  not  altogether  in  accord  with  other  authorities  as  to  the 
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luert  candid  than  ber  companions.  Apparently,  she  has 
wriUea  to  ask  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  proper  proceed¬ 
ing  on  her  part  to  sit  in  the  dark  with  her  “young  man” 
and  kiss  her  while  he  smokes  his  pipe.  The  opinion  of  the 
nditor  of  the  London  limder  on  this  knotty  point  is  eminently 
judicious.  With  a  gravity  worthy  of  Bunsby,  he  opines  that 
“  if  the  young  lady  aid  not  like  the  kisses  very  much  she  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  given/’  and  that  if  she  does  not  like  the 
tobacco  she  had  better  object  to  it.  Somewhat  more  question¬ 
able  advice  is  given  to  “  Nellie/’  who  is  told  that  “  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  a  girl’s  disposition  and  character,”  but  that  seven¬ 
teen  is  not  too  young  to  be  engaged,  as  a  rule.”  “Nellie  ”  is  also 
informed  that  up  to  twenty-five  her  eyelashes  may  be  clipped 
with  advantage,  but  after  that  age  they  should  be  “  only  just 
tipped.”  The  delicate  distinction  between  clipping  the  eye¬ 
lashes  and  only  Just  tipping  them  shows  the  attention  which 
the  editor  of  the  Lonaon  Journal  bestows  upon  his  especial 
subsets. 

When  a  young  lady  damps  her  hair  with  beer  to  make  it 
curl,  and  rubs  her  nose  with  gin  to  extirpate  maggots,  and 
takes  editorial  advice  as  to  the  age  at  which  she  may  safely  be 
engaged,  and  the  propriety  of  allowing  her  admirer  to  sit  with 
her  in  the  dark,  and  divide  bis  attentions  between  herself  and 
his  pipe,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  she  has  an  ambition  to 
adopt  the  manners  and  habits  of  what  is  known  as  good 
society.  We  are  consequently  not  surprised  to  find  that 
“  Caradoc  ”  wants  to  knew  “  whether  it  is  a  breach  of  etiquette 
for  a  young  gentleman  to  raise  his  hat  when  meeting  a  young  j 
lady  in  the  street,  to  whom  he  has  not  been  introduced,  but  | 
who  has  occupied  the  same  pew  with  him  for  eighteen  months.” 
The  editor  of  the  London  Journal  is  of  opinion  that  co-tenancy 
of  a  pew  “  forms  in  itself  no  ground  whatever  for  an  introduc- 
Uoa.’^  We  are  indebted  to  the  same  eminent  authority  for  the 
ittfonnatioo  that  “  the  highest  and  most  refined  facial  beauty 
is  io  be  found,  as  a  rule,  in  the  English  women  of  the  , 
upper  class.”  If  so,  w  e  can  only  presume  that  English  women 
of  the  upper  class  do  not  damp  their  hair  with  beer, 
or  plaster  their  face  with  oatmeal  and  cold  cream.  It 
further  appears,  on  the  autboritv  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Journal^ 
that  “  young  ladies,  as  a  rule,  when  they  can  afford  it, 
have  their  initials  embossed  on  their  notepaper  and  envelopes.” 
What  they  do  when  they  cannot  afford  it  we  are  not  told,  but 
it  seems  that  in  good  society  sixteen  is  considered  rather  ' 
young  for  a  lady  to  appear  at  a  public  ball.  From  another 
Hiuinent  authority  we  gather  that  in  fashionable  society  it  is 
the  practice  to  eat  fish  with  a  silver  knife,  but  that  “  an  ordinary 
fork,  with  the  aid  of  a  niece  of  bread,  is  customarily  used  in 
the  very  best  circles  in  London.” 

We  commend  some  of  these  difficult  problems  to  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton’s  notice,  in  the  assurance  that  she  will  give  them  the 
(xmsideration  which  they  deserve.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  there  are  some  young  ladies,  at  least,  who,  instead  of 
aping  the  ways  of  men  and  disgracing  their  sex  by  appearing 
upon  public  platforms,  are  content  to  grace  the  hearth  and  add 
a  brightness  to  the  home  by  devoting  themselves,  with  the 
valuable  aid  of  their  especial  editor,  to  the  decorous  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  hair,  and  the  successful  extirpation  of  the  black 
specks  on  their  noses. 


IN  A  SUMMER  WATERING-PLACE. 

A  SKETCH  AFTER  THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  SCHOOL. 

in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Nardi,  at  Sorrento,  near  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  there  sat,  on  a  cloudless  afternoon  in  the  month 
'*f  September,  three  ladies.  There  wtis  no  mistaking  them. 
JCvery  court  in  Europe  and  Asia  was  familiar  with  the  match- 
1»*S8  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Duchess  of  Whitechapel,  with 
t  he  wit  and  elegance  of  the  Marchesa  Palermo,  and  with  the 
Itensive  loveliness  of  the  Transatlantic  beauty  Mrs.  Hiram 
li.  Jorks. 

“  Im  the  Prince  coming  P”  asked  the  Duchess,  removing  from 
i'.er  li]>8  a  fragrant  Ilavannah — even  she  had  not  altogether 
e.-caped  the  inlection  of  an  age  in  which  a  debutante  considers 
herst'lf  a  bread-and-butter  oarding-school  miss  unless  she  has 
tiie  jargon  of  Mabille  at  her  fingers’  ends,  and  calls  for  a 
B.  and  S.  before  she  is  half  awake  in  the  morning.  It  was  a 
ci,far  possessed  by  none  but  Rothschild  and  the  Sultan,  with 
both  of  whom  the  Duchess  was  au  mieux.  The  Marchesa  was 
MiKiking  a  Cavour,  Mrs.  Jorks  a  short  clay. 

**  Ecoolo  qudy**  exclaimed  the  Marchesa,  “  toumure  !  ” 

IVince  Tscherkassy  w’as  the  wealthiest  noble  in  Russia.  He 
oMiied  the  Crimea,  the  greater  part  of  Poland,  and  one  or  two 
provinces  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  Moscow.  Yet  he  was  less 
remarkable  for  his  fabulous  riches  than  for  the  unspeakable 
gmoe  and  dignity  of  his  bearing.  The  art  of  bowing,  which 
is  iKtt  understood  by  more  than  half-a-dozen  men  in  Europe, 
he  carri^  to  a  perfection  the  charm  of  which  few  women 
could  resist.  The  exquisite  polish  of  his  manners  and  his  boots 
stamped  him  unmistakably  as  a  bequest  of  the  vieiUe  cour  to 


our  age  of  shopkeepers  and  slang.  The  species  will  soon  be 
as  extinct  as  the  Mammoth  or  tne  Jabberwock.  The  sparkle 
of  his  conversation,  when  be  cared  to  exert  himself,  was  to 
that  of  Voltaire’s  as  the  finest  champagne  is  to  stale 
lemonade. 

He  sat  languidly  down,  after  one  of  his  winning  inclinations 
to  the  ladies. 

“  We  were  talking,”  said  the  Duchess,  “  of  the  elopements 
of  some  mutual  friends  of  ours,  and  of  elopements  in  general” 
You  do  not  consider  them  wrong  P  ”  said  Mrs.  Jorks,  who, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  yet  perfectly  “  formed  ”  by  her 
European  and  Asiatic  experiences. 

The  Prince  slightly  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  the  faintest 
shadow  of  a  smile  passed  over  his  delicately  cut  features.  The 
Marchesa’s  cheek  dimpled. 

“  Quelle  idie  !  ”  he  replied.  “  No,  madam,*  not  wrong,  but 
generally  tedious.” 

He  had  been  a  Lovelace  in  his  younger  days,  but  now  re¬ 
tained  only  such  a  flavour  of  impropriety  as  served  to  com¬ 
plete  the  fascination  of  his  manners  and  conversation. 

“  I  was  lately,”  he  continued,  rolling  a  cigarette  with  his 
delicate  fingers,  “  I  was  lately  invited  to  elope  with  an  Em¬ 
press.  MaiSf  ma  foi!  fai  fait  trap  d experiences  en  ce  genre.  I 
nave  eloped  with  several  princesses - ” 

“  Royal  princesses,  of  course,”  interposed  the  Duchess. 

“Of  course,”  replied  the  Prince,  comme  eUes  m'en- 
nuyaienti  quelle  exigence !  que  de  pretentions !  Now  the  truth 

is, ”  he  continued,  “  when  I  go  for  my  viUeggiatura  in  the 
summer  I  prefer  to  take  with  me  some  English  or  American 
lady  of  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie.  They  are  only  too  happy  to 
be  permitted  to  enter  our  monde.  Et  elles  sont  souvent  botmeSf 
ces  petites-lh!' 

The  eyes  of  the  Marchesa  twinkled  merrily.  The  Prince 
caught  the  satire  of  her  glance.  ^^Maisje  n'accepte  pas  de 
leur  argent^  je  ne  me  vends  pasf  he  added,  with  dignity.  A 
prouder  man  never'^walked  through  a  minuet  with  Madame 
Dubarry. 

“XHo  mio!  quel  desinteressement  I  ”  exclaimed  the  Mar¬ 
chess.  She  called  for  a  fresh  supply  of  champagne.  “  This  is 
the  true  widow’s  cruse,”  she  added,  pointing  gracefully  with 
her  cigar  to  the  empty  bottle  of  Cliquot. 

“  A  marvellous  searching  wine,”  observed  the  Prince,  caustic¬ 
ally,  to  the|Duchess — he  was  a  finished  Shakespearean  scholar 
— glancing  at  the  flushed  cheeks  and  wandering  eyes  of  the 
other  two  ladies. 

“  Never  mind,”  said  the  Duchess,  glancing  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  ;  “  it  is  done  in  the  beet  society.” 

“  Maisj  Madame — ”  remonstrated  the  I'rince. 

“  In  the  very  best,”  replied  the  Duchess,  checking  him  with 
dignity ;  “  and  you  will  admit  that  I  am  a  judge.” 

As  she  rose  to  move  her  chair  into  the  shade,  the  contour  of 
her  magnificent  figure  was  displayed  in  all  its  perfection.  Any¬ 
thing  looked  well  on  her,  and  the  superb  toilette  which  sne 
then  wore  received  beauty  from  the  wearer  rather  than  gave 

it.  Worth,  it  was  whispered,  had  offered  her  five  thousand  a- 
year  to  be  allowed  to  dress  her.  He  knew  that  her  patronage 
would  be  good  for  ten  times  the  money.  She  would  be  a  living 
monument  and  walking  advertisement  of  bis  art.  She  had 
playfully  declined,  nor  was  there  any  truth  in  the  malicious 
rumour  that  La  Ferri^re  had  outbid  his  rival. 


The  Duchess’  s  taste  in  art  was  perfect,  perhaps  indeed  too 
rigorously  severe.  Nothing  later  than  the  Byzantines  really 
satisfied  her.  She  tolerated  Cimabu^,  but  could  not  endure 
Raphael  or  Titian.  She  could  have  achieved  the  highest  fame 
herself  as  an  artist  had  she  wished  to  do  so.  But  she  cared 
nothing  for  the  praise  of  the  plebs  and  still  less  for  that  of  the 
bourgeoisie. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  her  heart  was  touched — touched 
with  a  feeling  which  made  the  claims  of  her  husband  appear  of 
trifling  importance.  She  knew  that  both  the  Marchesa  and  Mrs. 
Jorks  were  her  rivals,  and  the  remark  of  the  Prince  about  his 
villeggiaiura  had  aroused  in  her  breast  the  keenest  jealousy  and 
suspicion. 

She  was  not  sure  if  the  innocence  implied  in  the  remark  of 
the  American  lady  about  elopements  was  feigned  or  real. 
Even  if  it  were  real,  she  was  only  too  well  aware  that  the 
fascination  of  the  Prince’s  manner  was  irresistible.  In  either 
case  she  was  lost.  A  fortnight  before  she  had  sent  an  anony¬ 
mous  telegram  to  Colonel  Jorks — an  old  and  valued  friend  of 
hers — warning  him  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  Europe  ;  but 
the  Colonel,  she  feared,  was  undergoing  trial  for  some  frauds 
on  the  Government,  and  might  be  detained  a  few  days  at 
Washington. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  of  polygamy.  Prince  ?  ”  she  said  at 
last. 

The  Prince  sang  sotto  voce  in  his  melodious  barytone,  full, 
rich  and  liquid,  the  well-known  words,  “  La  polygamie  est  tm 
cas  pendahle.*' 

“  WaSy  not  M,”  rejoined  the  Duchess;  ^nous  avons  changi 
tout  cela ;  but  seriously,  mon  cher^  what  do  you  think  of  it  P  ” 
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Mrs.  Jorks  looked  up  anxioualj. 

**  Poljgam j,  madame,  like  cremation  or  paying  one’s  debts, 
is  an  open  question.” 

**  You  bet!  ”  said  a  metallic  voice,  with  a  nasal  intonation, 
coming,  it  seemed,  from  beneath. 

All  started.  The  face  of  Mrs.  Jorks  was  of  a  deadly  pallor; 
she  shivered,  and  her  head  sank  forward.  The  grey  eyes  of  the 
Duchess  dashed  out  a  triumphant  violet-golden  lustre. 

You  bet !  ”  repeated  the  voice,  still  from  below,  but 
nearer. 

“  Come  dice  f  ”  asked  the  Marchesa,  opening  her  eyes.  She 
had  been  dozing  during  the  discussion  of  a  matter,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  which  had  lost  all  novelty  for  her. 

A  moment  afterwards  a  head  appeared  above  the  cliff,  and 
in  another  the  owner  of  the  head  sUiod  at  full  length  before 
the  Company.  A  bowie-knife  was  in  his  belt,  and  a  six-shooter 
in  his  hand. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  Prince.  Was  it  not  nobler 
to  fly,  and  not  compromise  the  helpless  creature  whose  heart 
he  had  won  ?  Flight  was  easy,  for  he  was  one  of  the  swiftest 
runners  in  Europe.  Or  he  might  escape  over  the  cliff.  As  a 
rock-climber  he  was  unrivalled,  and  to  have  seen  him  hanging 
by  the  eyelids  to  the  perpendicular  precipices  of  the  Matter¬ 
horn  would  have  made  the  whole  Alpine  Club  green  with 
envy.  But  was  it  not  due  to  himself  and  to  his  order  to  stand 
his  ground  ?  A  rapier,  which  had  been  used  at  some  private 
theatricals,  lay  on  a  table  near,  and  as  a  swordsman  the  Prince 
WM  without  an  equal.  His  weapon  had  ere  now  been  tinged 
with  royal  blood.  The  death  of  the  Colonel — for  the  intruder 
was  no  other — would  have  enabled  him  to  marry  Mrs.  Jorks. 
But  no — that  could  never  be.  Mrs.  Jorks’  parentage  was 
dubious  ^it  had  been  said  that  her  father  owned  an  oil-well), 
and  the  Ischerkassy  blood  must  have  no  drop  in  it  that  could 
not  be  accounted  for. 

**  You  ^t !  ”  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  menacing  frown.  The 
democratic  vulgarity  of  the  remark  made  its  incisiveness  all  the 
more  keenly  felt. 

Sir,”  said  the  Prince,  with  coldest  and  stateliest  composure, 
**  you  appear  to  be  under  some  misapprehension.”  The  two 
men  stood  facing  one  another,  types  of  high-bred  dignity  and 
plebeian  assumption  ;  the  women  held  their  breath. 

**  Dry  up  1  ”■  rejoined  the  Colonel  laconically,  while  the 
revolver  gave  an  ominous  click.  There  was  a  pause,  iu  which 
the  quick  eye  of  the  Prince,  whom  nothing  could  deprive  of  his 
aristocratic  self-possession,  had  satisfied  him  that  toe  weapon 
was  loaded. 

“  Mesdameiy  au  jdatstrf^  said  he,  with  a  bow  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  the  salons  of  the  beau  siecle.  It  was 
nobler  to  withdraw. 


special  workmen  on  the  other — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  among  the  latter  that  we  shall  find  the  shortest  cut  to  self-sup¬ 
porting  independence.  Mr.  Burt  tells  us  that  the  wages  of  the 
miners  do  not  really  averap^e  more  than  21.  10s.  per  week.  He 
omitted  to  say  whether  this  was  for  a  week  of  four  or  five  days. 
But,  taking  it  as  representing  from  fortv  to  fifty  hours  of 
actual  toil,  how  much  more  readily  is  1301.  per  annum  thus 
earned  than  is  the  801.  or  00/.  of  the  average  curate  P  Yet  the 
latter  has  been  a  charge  on  his  family  up  to  the  time  that  be 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  his  education  cannot  have 
cost  them  much  less  than  from  700/.  to  1,000/.,  including  bit 
keep.”  The  miner,  on  u;- 

living  probably  from  the  age  of  fourteen, 
is  more  I  " 
so  far  with 


',  on  the  contrary,  has  been  earning  his  own 
i.  Money,  again,  as  it 
hardly  earned  by  the  worker  with  the  brain,  goes  not 
nim,  when  he  has  earned  it,  as  with  the  more 
rugged  son  of  toil.  All  things  considered,  the  miner  at  21.  lOs. 
per  week  (which  sum  he  can  usually  increase  if  he  like  to  take 
the  pains)  is  richer  than  the  average  curate.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  existence  of  those  prizes  which,  when 
not  viewed  too  nearly  at  hand,  may  be  called  splendid,  iu  the 
Church,  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  medical  profession,  is  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  painful  struggle  of  the  young  curate,  barrister, 
or  physician,  who  has  nothing  but  his  profession  to  depend  on. 
Look  at  a  bishop,  a  judge,  or  a  first-rate  physician,  and  you 
see  a  man  driven  and  vexed  by  a  constant  pressure  of  the  most 
wearing  and  responsible  work.  And  are  there  no  equivalent 
prizes  for  the  working  man  P  Mr.  Pease  told  us  of  the  North¬ 
umberland  and  Durham  Miners’  Provident  Association,  with 
55,000  men  and  10,000  boys  among  its  members,  and  an  in¬ 
come  of  40,000/.  per  annum,  while  the  owners  of  collieries  had 
subscribed  16,000/.  to  its  funds  during  the  last  few  years.” 

By  the  foregoing  you  will  see.  Sir,  that  the  miner  soars  in 
afiluence  above  the  medical  man,  and  that  the  perpetual  curate 
sinks  below  the  plutocratic  collier.  Consider  the  great  fact 
contained  in  those  powerful  statistics  with  which  the  paragraph 
concludes — 56,000  men  and  10,000  boys  have  absolutely  an 
income  of  40,000/.  per  annum,  which,  if  divided  amongst  them, 
would  yield  something  over  twelve  killings  iqdeoe. 

There  is  only  one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this.  Let  our 
sons  forsake  mind  for  mining,  and  the  college  for  the  coal-pit, 
so  may  they  secure  for  toemselves  a  modest  competence 
tempered  only  by  the  fear  of  firedanm. 

As  I  have  neither  the  happiness  of  being  a  pitsman,  nor  the 
misfortune  of  owning  a  profession,  I  must  subscribe  myself 

A  Commercial  Qxmt. 


THE  DERBY  DAY,  1876. 

Since  lost  on  Epsom  Downs  we  met 
Twelve  months  have  passed  away, 

Now  hail,  the  self-same  jovial  set, 
Another  Derby  Day. 

The  rising  mom  with  joy  we  greet. 

Our  hearts  within  us  bum ; 

Hail,  happy  day,  when  blackguards  meet. 
And  Parliaments  adjourn. 

This  one  short  day  we  cast  away 
The  care  that  waits  on  crowns. 

While  prince  and  peasant,  hand  in  hand, 
Are  gambling  on  the  Downs. 

While  cheerful  shoutings  loud  declare. 

As  o’er  the  heath  we  roam. 

Borne  softly  on  the  summer  air, 

The  Blacklegs’  harvest-home. 

The  noble”  and  the  manly  strife 
These  Epsom  Meetings  bring  I 
The  crowded  hours  of  glorious  life 
Within  that  betting  ring ! 

Where  is  the  heart  so  mean  and  low. 

Of  baseborn  sordid  serf. 

That  beats  not  with  an  English  glow 
Upon  its  native  “Turf”? 

Let  cynics  scorn  the  whole  affair. 

We  heed  not  what  they  say. 

We’ll  drink  and  gamble,  curse  and  swear. 
Upon  the  Derby  Day. 

Maintaining  England’s  honour  yet. 

Well  hold  the  highest  place. 

Till  every  foreign  land  shall  bet 
Upon  the  ^  British  Race  ” ! 


“Ladies,”  said  the  landlady,  ‘*ia  severe  and  authoritative 
accents,  “  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  your  rooms  are 
engaged.  They  will  be  wanted  within  two  hours.  Carriages 
are  at  your  service.” 

An  hour  afterwards  all  the  actors  in  our  drama  were  gone. 
But  where  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  to  Floralia. 


COREESPONDENCE 


THE  TRUE  PLHTOCEACr. 

Sir,— There  is  a  certain  “Evening  Newspaper  and  Review ’ 
to  which  I  am  a  devoted  adherent,  and  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  most  of  my  opinions  and  all  of  my  refinement.  I  witness 
with  a  tender  interest  every  contest  in  which  it  engages ;  I 
rejoice  in  its  victories,  and  sorrow  at  its  defeats.  When  with 
reckless  bravery  it  championed  the  cause  of  Egyptian  credit,  I 
looked  on  in  admiration ;  and  when  I  saw  by  the  share  list  that 
the  Goliath  of  the  morning  journal  had  proved  too  much  for 
the  David  of  the  evening  one,  my  regret  was  heartfelt. 

To  day.  Sir,  when  I  purchased  mv  usual  allowance  of 
**  sweetness  and  light”  I  found  a  new  revelation  waiting  for  me.  I 
should  not  dare  to  tamper  with  the  language  in  which  the  new 
truth  is  written,  and  therefore*  enclose  the  precious  extrwt 
bodily : — “  If  we  attempt  to  mass  the  various  grades  of  social 
life  in  England  on  the  principle  of  facility  in  earning  money, 
we  shall  find  that  any  kind  of  skilled  workman,  or  of  worknmn 
exercising  a  calling  which,  even  if  not  requiring  great  skill, 
involves  considerable  danger,  is  practically  much  better  off 
than  many  of  those  whose  work  is  that  of  the  brain.  We 
must  remove  fi’om  the  comparison  the  traders  proper,  because 
that  class  is  so  large  and  comprehensive.  Neither  do  we  speak 
of  those  who  have  settled  down  into  the  actual  slough  of 
pauperism,  or  of  those  whose  fortune  or  inheritance  is  such  m 
to  make  money  with  them  a  mere  matter  of  account.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  two  groups  of  really  working  men— at  the  pro¬ 
fessional  classes  on  the  one  band,  and  at  the  craftsmen  and 
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I  seems  to  fancy,  the  business  of  science  to  disprove  the 
assertions  implied  in  his  paragraph  ;  it  is  his  to  prove 
them.  Arguments  of  any  kind  are  exceedingly  scarce 
in  his  pages.  The  following  may  servo  as  a  specimen 
of  their  quality  when  they  do  occur : — 

The  absurdity  of  trying  to  do  without  images  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  just  value  when  the  spread  of  philosophy  will  have  made  it 
axiomatic  that  we  cannot  even  think  but  by  the  help  of  sensible 
images  in  our  minds.  The  most  rigid  Puritan,  the  strictest  Ma¬ 
hometan,  cannot  worship  without  worshipping  images — the  images 
of  his  own  imagination  formed  by  his  own  brain — images  in  our  own 
day  far  more  likely  to  be  taken  for  realities  (taken  as  objectively 
agreeing  with  what  they  represent),  and  therefore  far  more  mis¬ 
leading  than  any  solid  images  of  wood  or  stone,  against  the  adequacy 
of  which,  as  representatives  of  the  divine,  we  are  fully  on  our 
guard. 

Inasmuch,  this  is  to  say,  as  from  the  infirmity  of  our 
faculties  we  cannot  avoid  forming  imperfect  and  un¬ 
worthy  representations  of  the  objects  of  our  thoughts, 
we  shall  do  excellently  well  to  stereotype  the  same  in 
wood  and  stone,'  bow  down  before  them  ourselves,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  veneration  of  our  neighbours , 
This  is  like  saying  that  a  wise  man  should  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  cold  in  his  head,  but  should  strive  to  inocu¬ 
late  himself  with  the  plague  also. 

This  book  assuredly  will  not  add  to  Mr.  Mivart’s  re¬ 
putation.  It  is  alternately  feeble  and  extravagant ;  a 
tissue  of  gratuitous  assertions  interwoven  with  disin¬ 
genuous  sophistries.  It  is  stamped  with  the  signet  of 
the  neo-Roman  school,  and  the  only  respect  in  which  it 
actually  corresponds  to  its  title  is  as  a  witness  to  the 
disastrous  “  evolution  ’*  now  taking,  place  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  body.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  section 
on  development  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  where  an 
obvious  though  qualified  preference  is  accorded  to  the 
Italian  style  over  the  Gothic,  mainly  on  the  ground  of 
its  more  sensuous  character,  and  greater  adaptability  for 
the  exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  this  discovery  should  have  been  made  just 
as  religious  art,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  adjec¬ 
tive,  has  fallen  into  decrepitude.  Mr.  Mivart,  indeed, 
speaks  of  it  as  yet  in  embryo,  and  the  saying  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  true  in  a  higher  sense  than  he  intends. 
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RETROGRADE  EVOLUTION. 

Conttmporary  Evolution.  An  Essay  on  Some  Recent  Social 
Changes.  By  St.  George  Mivart.  London  :  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Mivart’s  title-page  implies  an  assumption  which 
we  cannot  allow  to  pass  unquestioned.  It  depends  on 
the  loose  employment  of  the  term  “evolution,”  which, 
having  once  become  thoroughly  popularised,  seems  in 
danger  of  parting  with  its  original  restricted  meaning 
of  development,  and  being  used  to  denote  a  change  of 
any  kind.  Although,  however,  evolution  implies  change, 
change  is  not  always  evolution.  Currency,  for  instance, 
may  with  propriety  be  said  to  have  been  evolved  out  of 
barter,  but  a  return  to  specie  payments  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  evolved  out  of  inconvertible  paper.  By 
the  sophistical  use  of  the  term  evolution  throughout 
his  treatise,  Mr.  Miv’art  labours  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  great  movement  which  is  now  gradually  empty¬ 
ing  all  churches,  but  especially  the  Catholic,  of  enlight¬ 
ened  worshippers,  is  merely  a  modification  of  ancient  clas¬ 
sical  Paganism.  He  entirely  overlooks  its  character  as  the 
result  of  the  practical  application  of  a  now  principle  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  either  Paganism  or  Christianity 
as  such.  People  are  not,  as  a  rule,  forsaking  the  Church 
because  they  deliberately  prefer  Venus  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  With  many,  no  doubt,  this  is  the  case ;  for  the 
Hellenic  ideal  of  life  has  made  good  its  claim  to  an  equal 
recognition  with  the  mediaeval.  The  movement  in  the 
direction  of  free  thought,  however,  notoriously  comprises 
quite  as  many  spiritualists,  practical  men  of  the  world,  j 
and  persons  without  pronounced  tendencies  of  any  kind,  j 
These  individuals, 


I,  so  disparate  in  character  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  are  united  among  themselves  by  allegiance  to  a 
common  conviction,  the  omnipotence  of  natural  law,  the 
certainty  that  nothing  ever  did  or  ever  can  happen  con¬ 
trary  to  Nature.  This  and  no  other  is  the  criterion  of 
free  thought,  the  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesice. 
Such  a  movement  cannot  bo  reasonably  described  as  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  a  Paganism  as  deeply  imbued  with 
supernatural  beliefs  as  Catholicism  itself.  Does  Mr. 
Mivart  consider  that  anti-supernaturalism  can  be  deve¬ 
loped  out  of  supernaturalism,  any  more  than,  to  recur 
to  our  previous  illustration,  solvency  can  be  developed 
out  of  debt  ? 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  with  what  adroitness  Mr. 
Mivart  avoids  the  discussion  of  supernaturalism,  the 
only  point  really  worth  raising.  The  nearest  approach 
wo  can  find  to  an  argument  on  the  subject  is  the 
following  amazingly  cool  assumption  that  the  question 
need  not  bo  argued  at  all : — 

At  the  game  time  wo  have  seen  that  the  assertions  of  Christian 
theology  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  capable  of  disproof  by  any  science 
of  the  kind.  If  physics  could  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  know- 
able  or  personal  First  Cause ;  that  no  prototypal  design  in  eternity 
preceded  the  orderly  evolution  of  the  physical  universe  in  time ;  if 
It  could  show  that  death,  which  necessitates  the  cessation  of  intellec¬ 
tual  action  as  we  experience  it.  necessarily  or  certainly  renders  all 
intellectuiil  action  impossible ;  if  it  could  demonstrate  that  Christ 
never  lived  or  never  rose,  the  blessed  Virgin  was  not  immaculately 
conceived,  or  that  there  is  no  Divine  presence  in  the  Eucharist, — 
then  indeed  the  triumph  of  such  science  would  but  be  another 
phrase  to  denote  the  annihilation  of  Christianity;  but  to  all  such 
questions  physical  science  can  have  necessarily  nothing  to  say. 

If  Mr.  Mivart  really  thinks  that  science  has  nothing 
to  say  to  such  questions  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
or  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  he  is 
probably  alone  in  his  opinion.  Wo  can,  however, 
hardly  suppose  him  serious.  He  knows  just  as  well  as 
his  readers  that  a  priori  objections  to  the  former 
dogma  do  not  usually  proceed  from  persons  devoid  of 
any  tincture  of  science;  while,  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  he  is  too  much  of  a  theologian  not  to  bo  aware 
that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  original  sin,  and  too 
much  of  an  evolutionist  not  to  perceive  the  utter  incom¬ 
patibility  of  the  doctrine  of  development  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  original  sin  in  any  form.  Wo  had  thought, 
too,  that  one  of  the  first  axioms  of  science,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  imposed  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
the  author  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Mivart 


MR.  WHEELER’S  INDIAN  HISTORY. 

The  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages.  By  J.  Talboya 
Wheeler.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Mussulman  Rule.  London : 
Triibner  and  Co.  1876. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  previous  volumes  gave  us  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form  the  historical  data  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Vedic  Hymns,  from  the  great  epics  of  the  Mahabharata 
and  the  Ramayana,  and  from  the  Laws  of  Manu.  They 
revealed  to  us  the  workings  of  the  Hindu  mind,  and 
they  laid  bare  the  ancient  civilisation  of  the  Hindu 
people,  but  these  volumes  could  hardly  be  regarded  as 
history  properly  so  called.  There  are  no  chronological 
annals  of  ancient  India  worthy  of  the  name.  The  one 
synchronism  in  the  ‘  Ancient  History  of  India,’  is  to  be 
found  in  Sir  William  Jones*  famous  identification  of  the 
Hindu  Raja  Ghandragrupta  with  the  Sandrakottos  ofs 
the  Greeks.  The  absence  of  chronological  data  prevent, 
the  historian  from  writing  a  history  of  Hindu  dynasties 
but  he  has  sufficient  material  in  the  epic  poems  and 
drama  to  make  an  interesting  picture  of  India  and  its 
people  at  different  epochs.  The  whole  history  of  ancient 
India  may  be  included  within  four  epochs,  which  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  characterised  as  the  Vedic,  the  Brahminic, 
the  Buddhist,  and  the  Brahmanical  Revival.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  impossible  to  draw  any  marked  line  of  separation 
between  each  of  these  epochs.  Brahmanism  existed  in 
India  before  Buddhism ;  for  many  centuries  the  two 
existed  side  by  side,  though  at  the  present  day  Buddhism 
has  long  disappeared  from  India,  or  only  lingers  in  the 
modified  form  of  the  religion  of  the  Jains. 

In  this  fourth  volume  Mr.  Wheeler  enters  upon  a 
period  of  history  for  the  writing  of  which  there  is  no 
lack  of  material.  We,  however,  wish  he  had  given  him¬ 
self  more  time  to  sift  and  digest  the  Mussulman  writers. 
We  also  think  Mr.  Wheeler  might  have  been  more  spar¬ 
ing  of  his  theories  and  bold  generalisations.  Nothing  so 
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stupid  as  simple  truth.  Nothing  so  dull  as  facts.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  earlier  pages  of  Roman  history  are 
a  good  deal  more  interesting  than  the  dreary  narrative  of 
Caesar’s  campaign  written  by  himself,  and  *Mr.  Green  is 
not  so  dull  as  the  ‘  Annual  Register.*  Unfortunately, 
history  of  the  trustworthy  kind  consists  of  facts.  We 
are  old-fashioned  enough  to  have  a  slight  objection  to 
find  in  history  ideas  stated  as  facts,  and  opinions  put 
down  as  eternal  truths.  Mr.  Wheeler,  in  his  preface, 
informs  us  : — “  In  other  words,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Vedic  Aryans  were  Moghuls;  that  Asoka  and  Akbar 
sprang  from  the  same  stock  as  the  worshippers  of  the 
Vedic  gods.**  Etymological  and  other  proofs  give  us 
ground  for  supposing  that  at  a  very  early  period  the 
Semites  iwere  united  with  the  Indo-European  races, 
though  they  must  have  separated  before  their  common 
language  attained  any  marked  character.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  bold  statement  to  make  that  the  Vedic  Aryans 
were  Moghuls,  and  the  reasons  advanced  by  Mr.  Wheeler 
to  support  the  statement  are  far  from  conclusive. 

The  history  of  ancient  India  naturally  divides  itself 
into  well-defined  distinct  eras,  but  Mr.  Wheeler’s  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  history  of  Mussulman  India  into  four  periods 
seems  to  us  both  misleading  and  fanciful.  He  says,  “  they 
correspond  to  four  stages  in  the  development  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Koran :  the  Sunni,  the  Shiah,  the  Sufi,  and 
the  Sunni  revival.  .  .  .  Another  division  is  the  separation 
of  the  Mussulman  period  from  the  Moghul  period.  .  .  . 
The  Moghul  period  has  wrongly  been  called  Mussulman. 
Neither  Akbar,  nor  his  son  Jahangir,  nor  his  grandson 
Shah  Jehan,  have  the  slightest  claims  to  be  called  Mussul¬ 
mans.”  It  is  true  that  the  first  Mussulmans  who  invaded 
India  were  Sunnis,  but  the  Shiah  element  quickly  crept 
in.  There  was  no  development  of  the  religion  in  India 
itself.  Some  of  the  chief  rebels  in  the  Deccan  were 
Shiahs,  but  it  cannot  be  called  a  Shiah  revolt.  It  was 
simply  the  attempt  of  a  province  to  gain  independence. 
The  Moghul  Emperors  were  professed  Muhammadans, 
and  their  government  was  that  of  a  Muhammadan  state. 
Akbar  early  in  life  was  a  consistent  Muhammadan,  but 
in  1579  he  openly  professed  latitudinarian  sentiments  j 
which  were  inconsistent  with  orthodoxy.  However,  j 
on  his  death-bed,  he  repeated  the  Muhammadan  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  died  in  profession  a  good 
Mussulman.  Jahangir  was  more  rigid  than  bis 
father'  in  his  attention  to  observances  of  the  Mu¬ 
hammadan  faith.  In  his  autobiography  he  says, 

“  Moreover,  for  every  one  of  these  coins  in  gold  I  struck 
a  corresponding  piece  in  silver,  exhibiting  on  one  side 
the  year  of  my  reign,  on  the  other  the  attestation  of  our 
faith :  La-illauh-il-ullah  and  Mahommed-ur-russoul- 
nllah — there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahommed  is  the 
messen^r  of  God.”  The  charge  of  apostacy  against 
Shah  «fehan  cannot  be  supported.  When  the  Moghul 
governor  of  Dacca  complained  to  him  that  the  Portu¬ 
guese  had  mounted  cannon  on  their  fort,  and  had  grown 
insolent  and  oppressive,  “  Let  the  idolaters  be  expelled,” 
was  the  Emperor’s  answer,  and  this  was  done  with  a 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  luckless  residents.  That  Akbar 
Jahangir  and  Shah  Jehan  were  not  good  Mussulmans  is 
highly  probable,  but  to  say  that  they  have  not  “  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  called  Mussulmans”  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Wheeler  tells  us  that  “  the  conquest  of  Scinde  is 


collision  between  the  two  was  inevitable.  It  did  not, 
however,  begin  in  the  reign  of  Alptigiu,  but  in  that  of 
his  succ^^r,  Sabaktigin.  Jaipal  was  Haiah  of  the  Punjab. 
Sabaktigin  had  raided  his  territory,  and  in  return  JaipM 
invaded  Ghazni  territory.  While  the  armies  were  watch¬ 
ing  for  a  favourable  opportunity  for  engaging,  the  Rajpoot 
host  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  Jaipal  was  forced 
to  sue  for  peace.  A  treaty  was  ratified,  but  the  Hindd 
Rajah,  when  he  found  himself  safe  at  home,  refused  to 
ratify  all  its  conditions.  Sabaktigf 


jin  again  assembled 
his  troops  and  marched  towards  the  Indus,  while  JaipM 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Rajahs  far  and  wide.  Sabak¬ 
tigin,  however,  defeated  the  innumerable  Hindu  host, 
took  possession  of  the  country  up  to  the  Indus,  and  left 
an  officer  of  his  as  governor  of  Peshawer.  Sabaktigin 
died  in  997,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahmud, 
then  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  h^  accompanied  his 
father  in  his  campaigpis,  and  shared  his  ambition.  Re¬ 
ligious  zeal,  which  has  gained  him  in  history  the  name 
of  the  Iconoclast,  and  a  longing  for  the  fabulous  trea¬ 
sures  which  were  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the  gorgeous 
palaces  and  rich  idol-shrines  of  India,  caused  him  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the  land.  He 
made  his  first  of  thirteen  invasions  in  the  year  1090. 
At  one  time  his  black  banner  floated  over  the  stately 
walls  of  Canouj  ;  at  another  he  attacked,  plundered,  and 
destroyed  Muttra,  one  of  the  most  revered  seats  of  the 
Hindu  religion,  and  returned  to  his  mountain  home 
laden  with  glittering  spoil,  and  followed  by  a  train 
of  5,000  captives.  In  his  last  expedition  Mahmud 
crossed  the  Great  Desert,  entered  the  fertile  king¬ 
dom  of  Gujarat,  and  attacked  the  far-famed  temple 
of  Somnath,  situated  on  the  soa-shore.  Describing 
the  destruction  of  Somnath,  Gibbon,  in  the  *  Roman 
Empire,*  has  fallen  into  an  error,  which  has  been  copied 
into  all  the  common  histories  of  India.  We  see  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Wheeler  should  give  the  incorrect  story 
in  his  text,  and  the  right  version  in  a  footnote.  Gibbon, 
taking  his  account  from  Ferishta,  the  Persian  historian, 
describes  Mahmud  as  striking  the  idol,  and  a  treasure 
of  pearls  and  rubies  ’*  being  found  in  its  belly.  Older 
Arabic  writers  say  the  idol  was  a  solid  cylinder  of  stone 
— ^a  huge  linga  or  phallus.  After  the  destruction  of 
Somnath,  Mahmud  stayed  a  whole  year  in  Gujarat. 
Delighted  with  the  garden  of  Western  India,  its  orchards 
and  green  fields,  so  great  a  contrast  to  his  rocky  and 
barren  home,  he  entertained  a  thought  of  founding  an 
empire  there,  but  on  mature  deliberation  he  determined 
to  return  to  his  own  dominions.  In  its  backward  march 
the  greater  portion  of  his  army  perished  miserably  on  the 
burning  sands  of  Sindh.  Thirty  years  before  the  Norman 
William  invaded  the  shores  of  England,  Mahmiid  died  at 
Ghazni  (1030).  The  history  of  Mussulman  India 
during  the  century  and  a-half  which  followed  is  of  little 
value.  The  Afghans  came  to  the  front,  and  overthrew 
the  Turkish  house  of  Mahmud,  and  founded  a  new 
dynasty.  Muhammad  Ghori  was  Sultan  of  the  new 
Afghan  kingdom.  In  1191  Muhammad  Ghori  marched 
an  arniy  against  Prithi  Raga,  the  sovereign  of  Delhi 
and  Agmir,  but  was  defeated  at  Thunesar,  and  compelled 
to  fly  back  to  the  Punjab.  In  1193  he  again  met  his  old 
antagonist  not  far  from  the  former  spot  between 
Thanesar  and  Kumal,  and  utterly  routed  him.  Prithi 
Raga,  the  paladin  of  the  Ragput  races,  was  captured, 
and  slain  in  cold  blood.  Muhammad  Ghori  returned 
home  after  the  battle,  and  left  Kutb-ud-din  (the  pole- 
star  of  the  faith)  as  his  Viceroy,  who  conquered  Meerat 
and  Delhi  in  his  master* s  absence.  Before  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Muhammad  in  1200  there  was  a  settled  Mns- 
salmun  dominion  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Hindustan 
except  Malwa.  The  death  of  Muhammad  Was  followed 
by  a  revolution.  Kutb-ud-din  ceased  to  be  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Empire  of  Ghazni,  and  became  the 
first  Muhammadan  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  Slave  Kings.  The  sixth  of  this  dynasty 
was  Raziuh  Begum,  to  whom  we  are  astonished  to  find 
Mr.  Wheeler  devotes  only  one  line.  She  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  clever,  and  well-educated  woman,  and  distinguished 
as  an  energetic  and  skilful  ruler.  She  is  remarkable  as 
the  only  female  who  has  personally  ruled  in  Delhi.  The 
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name  of  Ndr  Jeh4n,  the  famoas  Qaeen  of  JehanOT,  wm 
added  to  that  of  her  hasband’s  on  the  coins,  and  Victoria 
is  now  “  Empress  of  India.”  But  Raziah  was  the  only- 
queen  that  ever  occupied  the  throne  of  the  Indian  Em¬ 
pire.  Dressed  in  a  tunic  and  cap  like  a  man,  she  sat 
daily  administering  justice. 

In  1526,  the  sovereignty  of  India  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  descendants  ’  of  Tamerlane,  who  formed 
the  line  of  kings  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
Great  Moghuls.  The  founder  of  the  empire  was  Zahir- 
ud-din  Muhammad  (  *“  light  of  the  faith)  better  known 
by  his  Tartar  soubriquet  of  Baber  the  Lion.  He  was  de¬ 
scended  by  the  father’s  side  from  Timur  (Tamerlane)  the 
Tartar,  but  his  mother  was  a  Moghul  of  the  race  of  Gengiz 
Khan.  This  race  was  detested  by  him,  yet  strange  to  say 
from  it  his  dynasty  got  the  name  now  generally  corrupted 
into  Mogul.  The  empire  which  Baber  founded  was 
consolidated  by  his  grandson,  Akbar  (=  the  Great). 
Akbar  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age  when  he  began  to 
reign,  a.d.  1556.  The  empire  to  which  he  succeeded 
comprised  the  Punjab  and  the  country  about  Delhi  and 
Agra.  He  extended  it  from  the  vale  of  Cashmere  to 
the  rich  land  of  Bengal.  He  again  reduced  to  sub¬ 
mission  his  hereditary  kingdom  beyond  the  Indus,  and 
Gujarat  was  annexed  to  the  Moghul  Empire.  The  proud 
and  martial  Rajput  had  to  submit  to  his  yoke,  and  he 
contemplated  subduing  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the 
Dekhan.  A  great  portion  of  Akbar’s  long  life  was 
^nt  in  war,  and  in  war  he  was  eminently  successful. 
His  military  genius  was  of  the  highest  order.  But  it  is 
to  his  statesmanship  and  internal  policy  that  Akbar 
owes  a  high  rank  in  the  highest  order  of  monarchs 
whose  reigns  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  people  they 
govern.  The  deeds  of  the  Great  Moguls,  their  public 
works,  their  roads,  their  canals,  their  dykes,  have  all 
but  perished  ;  but  the  revenue  system  of  Akbar,  that  is 
not  forgotten — the  remembrance  of  it  lives  in  the  mind 
of  a  grateful  nation.  Mr.  Wheeler  brings  against  Akbar 
a  frightful  charge,  but  he  gives  no  reference  to  show 
from  where  he  has  got  it.  He  says : — 

Akbar  had  another  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  enemies  which  is 
revolting  to  civilisation.  He  kept  a  poisoner  in  his  pay.  He  car¬ 
ried  a  box  with  three  compartments — one  for  betel,  another  for 
digestive  pills,  a  third  for  poisoned  pills.  No  one  dared  to  refuse  to 
eat  what  was  offered  him  by  the  Padishah ;  the  offer  was  esteemed 
an  honour.  How  many  were  poisoned  by  Akbar  is  unknown.  The 
practice  was  in  full  force  during  the  reign  of  his  successors. 

We  confess  we  are  credulous  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
story ;  it  is  totally  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  man. 
Aklmr  reigned  prosperously  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  his  son  and  grandson  successively  followed  him ; 
the  one,  known  as  Jehangir,  reigning  from  1605  to  1627, 
the  other,  Shah  Jehiin,  from  1627  to  1656.  For  these 
two  reigns  Mr.  Wheeler  has  made  great  use  of  the 
writings  of  European  travellers  in  India,  but  he  has  not 
sifted  their  narratives  with  sufficient  care.  Travellers, 
like  other  people,  have  a  partiality  for  the  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  day.  Mr.  Wheeler  receives  without 
hesitation  much  which  we  doubt.  With  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jehan  Mr.  Wheeler’s  present  volume  closes.  We 
regret  to  say  it  is  by  no  means  as  good  as  his  previous 
work.  I^Ir.  Wheeler  must  remember  that  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  the  historian  to  be  accurate  than  picturesque, 
and  he  must  avoid  the  flashy  style  of  the  Special 
Correspondent. 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW. 

A  Dog  and  //w  Shadow,  hy  K.  E.  Frjineillon.  London  :  Grant 
and  Co. 

“  The  old  playwrights  and  romancers,  who  had  no 
microscopes,  studied  kings  and  heroes.  We  think  it 
higher  art  to  study  ourselves.  Human  nature  is  human 
nature,  we  say,  and  why  trouble  history  or  the  great 
^stage  of  the  world  for  materials  of  study  when  the 
smallest  hamlet  contains  more  tragedies  and  comedies 
than  we  can  read  in  a  lifetime  ?  Alas  for  theory ! — human 
nature  was  written  upon  the  brains  of  the  Herrick 
family  in  characters  so  infinitesimally  small,  and  enclosed 
in  shells  so  prodigiously  thick,  that  forceps  and  micro¬ 
scope  are  for  once  at  fault.”  One  would  infer  from  these 


sentences  that  Mr.  Francillon  meant  to  introduce  us  in 
his  story  to  kings  and  heroes,  and  that  he  had  a  distaste 
for  the  minute  method  of  modem  novelists.  But  it  is 
not  so.  His  method  is  eminently  microscopic  and  ana¬ 
lytic.  With  regard  to  subject-matter  be  seeks  a  middle 
way  between  kings  and  heroes  and  clodhoppers.  He 
takes  a  clodhopper,  whose  youth  was  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  villages  in 
England,  and  traces  his  development  by  subtle  personal 
changes  and  through  widening  circles  of  activity  into  a 
full-blown  barrister  and  thorough-paced  scoundrel. 

Mr.  Francillon  is  not  a  novelist  that  is  content  to  move 
in  beaten  tracks,  and  he  is  not  a  hasty  workman.  We 
can  always  be  sure  of  two  things  in  his  novels — origi¬ 
nality  of  conception  and  elaborate  completeness  of 
execution.  He  does  not  tire  of  a  new  idea  till  he  has 
worked  it  fully  out.  This  originality  of  his  is  a  source 
of  weakness  as  well  as  of  strength.  He  is  not  suffi- 
ciently  master  of  the  noble  commonplace.  Without  a 
certain  infusion  of  the  commonplace,  originality  is  apt 
to  become  dry,  marrowless,  thin-blooded,  and  to  shrink 
to  the  dimensions  of  qnaintness  and  eccentricity.  Mr. 
Francillon  is  not  exactly  quaint  or  eccentric  in  the  turn  of 
his  thought  and  sentiment;  his  originality  does  not 
quite  reach  that  point ;  but  his  creations  are  wanting  in 
largeness  of  limb,  robust  vigour  of  body,  rich  circulation 
of  blood.  His  characters  are  too  laboriously  spun  out  of 
his  own  brain,  or  picked  up  by  his  own  independent  ob¬ 
servation  ;  he  has  not  the  masterly  art  of  assimilating 
the  ideas  and  the  observations  of  others.  From  the 
very  wilfulness  of  his  originality,  the  stubbornness  of  his 
repugnance  to  commonplace,  we  should  not  expect  Mr. 
Francillon  ever  to  take  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
novelists.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  his 
novels  are  extremely  interesting  to  read  and  profitable 
to  study,  and  that  ho  falls  short  of  the  highest  art  not 
through  any  want  of  intellectual  force. 

The  central  character  of  the  novel  is  extremely  weU 
drawn.  It  is  taken  fresh  from  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  We  do  not  mean  by  that,  that  the  author  has  met 
with  any  such  character  in  real  life  as  Abel  Herrick,  and 
simply  transferred  him  to  his  pages,  but  Herrick  is  a 
sort  of  character  that  might  grow  up  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  things,  and  run  such  a  career  as  Mr.  Francillon 
traces.  Abel  Herrick  makes  a  very  clean  start  in  life,  as 
little  hampered  as  possible  with  circumstances  of  birth 
and  parentage.  He  is  a  foundling,  and  brought  up  as  a 
foster-son  in  the  house  of  a  village  hurdle-maker  with  a 
large  family.  The  apparent  intention  of  destiny  was 
that  he  should  have  some  such  biography  as  this : — “  Abel 
Herrick  was  bom ;  he  scared  crows  ;  he  hoed  turnips  ; 
he  waited  on  horses  ;  he  married  ;  he  toiled  in  order  to 
eat  bacon,  and  wasted  his  toil  on  beer ;  he  grew  bent 
with  rheumatism,  shook  with  ague,  came  upon  the 
parish,  and  died.  Such  was  the  whole  of  Ufe  as  known 
to  the  Herricks  of  Winbury.”  But  the  schoolmaster 
came,  and  changed  the  intention  of  destiny.  A  very 
strange  schoolmaster  it  was  that  crossed  the  destiny  of 
Abel  Herrick.  Winbury  was  a  very  backward  village, 
and  had  a  preteraaturally  backward  Vicar,  but  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  opinion  even  there  had  compelled  the 
Vicar,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  establish  a  school¬ 
master  : — 

The  only  candidate  who  appeared  in  the  field  was  a  broken-down 
old  rascal  from  Westcote,  popularly  supposed,  in  his  own  country, 
to  have  gained  his  unusual  knowledge  from  a  gaol  chaplain.  He — 
it  is  said — taking  a  hint  from  the  near’s  cook,  jicted  as  if  he  were 
the  patron  of  the  office,  presented  himself  to  it,  and  never  even  re¬ 
ported  himself  to  his  nominal  employer  till  his  ^t  quarter’s  salarw 
was  due.  “  I  be  John  Crook,  sir,”  he  announced  himself,  taking 
care  to  shout  as  loud  as  he  could,  so  as  to  fiatter  the  vicar’s  vanity. 

“  I  be  the  schoolmaster,  sir,  as  you  put  in  to  teach  them  childer 
their  grammar-learning,  at  twenty  pound  a  year.”  “  Schoolmaster, 
are  you  ?  How  do  you  get  on  ?  Teaching  the  young  chaw-bacons 
Greek,  I  suppose— that’s  the  sort  of  thing  now.”  “  Like  a  house 
a-fire,  sir — like  blazes.  Got  into  two  sjmnables  afore  you  could 
wink  your  eye.”  “Before  I  could  wink  my  eye,  eh?  We’ll  see 
about  that,  Mr.  Crook,  before  we  see  about  your  twenty  pounds  a 
year.  How  do  you  teach  them  to  spell  E^e,  if  you  please?  ”  “I 
don’t  know  what  others  may  do,  sir,  but  this  is  how  I  teaches  'em — 
H— I.”  “And  a  lucky  thing  for  you  that  you  do!  If  you’d 
changed  a  letter,  Mr.  Crook,  I  wo^d  not  have  winked  my  eye. 
Take  your  twenty  pounds,  and  don’t  bother  me  for  another  year. 
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A  rub  for  the  Whigs,  this  time !  ”  Under  this  teacher  Abel  had 
learned  to  read  bettor  and  faster  than  the  vicar  would  hare  quite 
approved^ — for  the  old  rascal  would  have  soundly  boxed  the  ears  of 
any  urchin  who  spelled  Eye  to  him  as  he  spelled  it  to  the  vicar. 

To  Crook  Abel  Herrick  was  indebted  for  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  first  key  of  knowledge.  Another  lucky 
accident  conspired  to  give  him  a  start  above  the  level  of 
the  Winbnry  peasant.  The  woman  by  whom  he  was 
rescued  as  a  child  from  death  by  the  wayside,  was 
housekeeper  in  the  great  house  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  this  house  contained  a  good  library.  Abel  Herrick 
had  the  run  of  this  library.  A  copy  of  Euclid  attracted 
his  naturally  active  mind  to  mathematics,  a  copy  of 
Spenser  introduced  him  to  the  realms  of  poetry,  and  in  the 
course  of  years  he  amassed  a  wealth  of  miscellaneous  learn, 
ing  which  would  have  been  appreciated  only  by  Gibbon 
or  De  Quincey.  When  Crook  died,  he  was  made  village 
schoolmaster,  but  he  had  aspirations  above  teaching  the 
chaw-bacons  their  three  Rs.  With  his  mind  seething- 
full  of  romance  and  scholastic  learning,  he  longed  to 
burst  on  the  world  as  a  poet  and  scholar,  and  rival  the 
fame  of  Spenser  and  Abelard.  He  had  projected  a 
great  poem  on  the  “Wars  of  the  Stars,”  and  a  mar¬ 
vellously  annotated  edition  of  Plato.  As  a  step  to  this 
glory,  he  proposed  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  at  St. 
Kit’s,  Cambridge.  How  he  fared  in  this  competition, 
and  how  he  acted  when  his  Winbnry  dreams  were  dissi¬ 
pated  by  the  rude  touch  of  practical  life,  is  the  central 
current  of  Mr.  Francillon’s  story. 

The  story  is  admirably  told.  Every  one  of  the 
characters  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  founded  in 
clear  and  searching  knowledge.  Such  work  as  Mr. 
Francillon’s  belongs  unmistakably  to  the  higher  order 
of  fiction,  and  contains  problems  for  the  studious  as 
well  as  interest  for  the  general  reader. 


DR.  WESTLAND  MARSTON’S  PLAYS. 

The  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of  Westland  Marston.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Collective  Edition.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus. 

It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century — perhaps  more — since 
the  tremendous  George  Gilfillan,  in  his  *  Literary  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery,’  advised  “  the  young  poet  Westland  Mars¬ 
ton,”  as  the  last  of  the  true  poets  who  still  retained  the 
superstition  of  acted  poetic  drama,  to  quit  the  land  of 
pasteboard  and  flee  away  to  Poesy’s  true  country,  where 
Alexander  Smith  and  Stanyan  Bigg  and  other  great 
songsters  most  blissfully  warbled  in  that  high  spasmodic 
Paradise,  where  the  tremendous  George  himself  was 
king-maker.  The  young  poet  did  not,  however,  follow 
the  king-maker’s  advice,  but  gradually,  under  the 
bidding  of  that  king  of  kings,  who  makes  and  mars  us 
all — King  Circumstance— dropped  more  and  more  of 
the  poet,  and  assumed  more  and  more  of  the 
playwright,  till  now,  amid  the  noises  from  the  count¬ 
less  throats,  and  the  pattering  of  the  countless  feet 
of  those  who,  thicker  than  ever,  “  go  rushing  up  Par¬ 
nassus  a-singing  ” — people  had  half  forgotten  that  he  was 
a  poet  at  all,  and  had  begun  to  class  him  with  those  more 
practical  representatives  of  Shakespeare  who,  as  the 
stage-carpenters  say,  “make  up  the  words.”  This  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  plays,  therefore,  has  not  come  an  hour  too 
soon.  Perhaps  it  may  have  even  come  too  late.  For  we 
strongly  suspect  that  the  world  is  in  matters  poetic  as 
un discriminative  as  Hasan’s  “  flying  donkey  of  the 
Ruby  Hills,”  the  famous  “  beast  with  wings  and  only 
one  long  ear,”  whose  rider  “  always  rides  to  fortune,” 
but  whom  none  can  ride  or  even  mount,  save  “  the 
lucky  one ”  who  first  can  seize  “the  one  long  ear” 
aforesaid,  and  tickle  it  with  a  song.  And  if  this  is 
really  so — then  the  question  to  ask  concerning  any 
singer  is  that  which  certain  accomplished  critics  always 
do  ask — not  “*what  is  the  quality  of  the  singer’s  note  ?  ” 
but  “  has  he  got  hold  of  the  donkey’s  ear  ?  ” 

Dr.  Marston  is  our  only  living  playwright  who  is  also 
a  dramatist  and  a  poet.  And  if  a  book — especially  a 
well-printed  and  handsomely-bound  book— containing 
but  two  such  plays  as  Strathmore  and  Marie  de  Meranie, 
had  appeared  only  a  dozen  or  two  years  ago,  the  writer 


would,  very  likely,  have  taken  a  higher  place  than  all 
these  fine  plays  will  enable  him  to  take  now,  high  as 
that  place  undoubtedly  is.  For  though  the  plays  in 
question  were  printed  separately,  as  they  came  out,  they 
never  came  authoritatively  in  the  shape  of  a  book.  And 
Ben  Jonson,  many  years  ago,  discovered  that,  in  order 
to  make  people  respect  your  plays,  you  must  yourself 
call  them  “  works,”  and  print  them  in  a  book — a  big 
bwk,  if  possible.  Shrewaer  than  those  who  satirised 
him,  “  Ben  ”  had  learned  that  authority  is  everything 
in  literature — where  it  is  rarely  the  thing  said  which  is 
the  important  question,  but  who  says  it,  and  where, 
more  important  still,  is  the  type  in  which — ^the  paper  on 
which — the  covers  between  which— it  is  said.  Therefore 
Dr.  Marston — the  successful  dramatist — ^having  pub¬ 
lished,  at  last,  a  veritable  hooh^  comes  upon  the  reading 
world  as  a  new  writer. 

And  yet  it  is  hard  to  think  that  a  play  like  Strathmore^ 
once  in  print,  has  been  hitherto  known  only  to  playgoers. 
And  again,  Marie  de  MSranie — what  can  be  finer  than 
that  scene  in  the  first  act  where  Anne  de  Vignolles  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  to  break  to  Marie  the  dreadful  news  that 
King  Philip  Augustus,  whom  she  so  passionately  loves, 
has  been  driven  from  reasons  of  State  policy  to  a  hasty 
marriage  with  Ingerburge  ?  The  dialogue  is  full  of  suen 
beauties  as  this  : — 

Axim  DK  VioxoLLBS.  Report  gives  out 
This  King  for  stern  and  cruel — 

Marib  dr  Mekaxie.  Eqvj  still 

Defames  the  life  above  it. 

Axxb.  And  at  least 

The  King’s  not  young. 

Marib.  The  great  are  ever  young. 

If  it  could  only  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  us  by  a 
burial  certificate  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  had  been 
safely  dead  and  indubitably  buried  before  the  death  of 
Shirley,  we  should  have  felt  quite  justified  in  sajring 
that  this  last  line  is  as  fine  an  example  as  could  well  be 
found  of  what  a  gnome  ought  to  be  in  dramatic  poetry — 
i.e.  good  as  an  aphorism ;  better  in  its  general  psychology; 
better  still  as  a  dramatic  representation  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  soul  expressing  it  in  the  particular  situation; 
but,  best  of  all,  in  its  economic  and  constructive  value, 
moving  the  whole  dramatic  action  rapidly  towards  the 
“revolution.”  And,  if  Dr.  Marston  feels  it  to  be  hard 
that  we  do  not  now  b&j  this,  let  him  find  an  excuse  for 
us  by  calling  to  mind  the  famous  story  of  “  The  Singing 
Lady  and  the  Babylonian  Pig.” 

The  Patrician^ 8  Daughter — the  author’s  favourite,  ap¬ 
parently — we  cannot  but  think  inferior  to  the  other 
tragedies.  Yet  Lady  Mabel  is  admirable  as  the  typical 
British  maiden,  that  siren  of  roses  and  cream  who 
bewitches  us  all  so  much  that  the  true  texture  of  her 
character  we  never  can  understand  till  she  has  ripened 
and  stoutened  into  the  typical  British  matron,  of  whom 
she  has  been  all  along  but  the  “  beauteous  bud.”  An 
exceedingly  fine  touch  is  that  in  this  play  where  Mabel 
rushes,  in  a  dying  state,  after  her  father  to  prevent  his 
making  the  explanation  to  her  lover  Mordaunt  which, 
besides  healing  his  bruised  heart,  would  certainly  bring 
back  all  his  love  for  Aer,  but  which  would  at  the  same 
time  touch  her  pride — that  bipartite  pride  of  family  and 
sex  upon  which  every  passion  she  knows  is  built  as  on  a 
foundation  of  solid  granite.  It  is  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  truth — grievously  known  to  youn^rsons — that, 
between  your  British  girl  and  all  other  gi^,  there  is  this 
sweet  difference  that,  while  she  will,  like  those  others  of 
warmer  blood  across  the  Channel,  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  the  man  she  loves,  she  shrinks,  the  veriest 
coward,  the  moment  this  pride,  the  basis  of  her  life,  is 
touched.  This  is  what  makes  the  whole  of  this 
scene  so  excellent  in  its  tmthfiilness.  Still  tho 
play  as  a  whole  strikes  us  as  being  uusatisfac- 
toiy.  The  truth  is,  that  no  play  upon  a  nineteenth 
century  subject  can  be  written  in  blank  verse.  And 
herein  Anne  Blake  loses  much.  And,  again,  melo¬ 
dramas,  like  lAfe  for  Lifcj  should  surely  be  alviays 
written  in  prose,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  cannot 
write  a  melodrama  in  verse  without  getting  into  foot- 
light-poetry.  And  footlight-poetry  (so  fine,  once  on  a 
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recollection.  Meantime  we  can  only  exercise  our  recep. 
tivity  to  the  utmost,  and  admire  the  skill  with  which  the 
least  important  characters  in  the  most  subordinate 
households  are  indicated. 

The  present  book  is  named  after  Mordecai,  a  Jew,  but, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  previous  instalments,  the 
story  lags  a  considerable  way  behind  the  title.  l^Iordecai 
is  not  brought  on  the  stage  till  near  the  end  of  the  book. 
He  is  a  Jew  after  Mr.  Disraeli’s  own  heart,  except  in 
the  circumstance  of  his  extreme  poverty.  As  regards 
external  fortune,  he  is  only  a  poor  watchmaker’s  drudge. 
He  loathes  the  money-making  instincts  of  his  race.  But 
his  soul,  the  intense  workings  of  which  have  worn  his 
fragile  body  to  a  skeleton,  and  given  a  consumptive 
brilli^ce  to  his  eye,  is  filled  with  sublime  enthusiasm 
and  mystic  aspiration.  In  his  youth  he  had  mastered  a 
handicraft,  deliberately  repudiated  money-making,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study,  drinking  knowledge  at  all 
sources — from  his  mother’s  brother,  a  Rabbi  of  special 
learning,  and  from  the.  Gentile  universities  of  Germany. 
He  had  imbibed  great  ideas,  or  rather  found  himself  in 
possession  of  them,  for  he  believed  himself  to  be  inspired 
by  a  soul  which  had  gone  through  rich  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences  before  it  had  entered  his  body — “it  had 
travelled  into  Spain  and  Provence;  it  had  debated 
with  Aben-Ezra;  it  had  taken  ship  with  Jehuda- 
ha-Levi ;  it  had  heard  the  roar  of  the  Crusaders, 
and  ’  the  shrieks  of  tortured  Israel  ”  These  great 
ideas  Mordecai  believed  to  be  of  the  last  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  race,  but  although  he  felt  himself  to 
be  the  chosen  vessel  in  which  they  were  for  the  time 
reposited,  he  felt  also,  alas !  that  he  had  not  the 
strength  to  make  them  known.  Therefore,  he  wandered 
about  on  a  well-nigh  despairing  search  for  a  younger 
and  stronger  frame  than  his  own,  into  which  he  might 
pour  his  wisdom  and  have  it  imparted  to  the  world. 
The  picture  of  this  mystic  enthusiast  is  one  for  which 
George  Eliot’s  genius  has  much  affinity.  The  pathetic 
side  of  Mordecai’s  visionary  longing  and  fruitless  in¬ 
tensity  is  very  touchingly  rendered,  and  aficcts  us  none 
the  less  that  the  ridiculous  failure  of  some  of  his 


time,  when  Sheridan  Knowles  was  dramatic  king)  can 
in  these  days  live  in  Transpontia  alone.  That  some 
of  these  fine  plays  are  not  altogether  free  from  what  we 
have  called  footlight-poetry  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  that  The  Pairicia/ii'B  Daughter  was  produced  in 
the  very  year  of  the  publication  of  Lord  Lytton’s  admired 
volame  of  poems,  '  Eva  and  the  Ill-Omened  Marriage,’ 
by  far  the  most  wonderful  and  monumental  collection  of 
fustian  and  Surrey-sublimity  to  be  found  in  our  litera¬ 
ture,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  and  which  it  was  cruel  to 
suppress  in  these  dull  days,  when  Fitzball  is  gone,  and 
when  harmless  amusement  is,  alas !  so  hard  to  find. 
But,  as  we  were  saying :  a  man  is  (according  to  the 
Arabian  proverb)  “  more  like  the  age  in  which  he  Jives, 
than  he  is  like  his  own  father  and  mother;  ’’  and  so  enor¬ 
mously  difficult  is  it  for  a  poet  to  eradicate  the  impressions 
of  his  youth,  that  even  Dr.  Marston  will,  now  and  then, 
mar  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  scene  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  lines  like  those  we  have  italicised  in  the 
following  pathetic  and  most  beautiful  passage  at  the 
close  of  Marie  de  Meranie  : — 

Marik.  My  head  is  on  his  breast;  I  die! 

Phiup.  Not  now. 

Thou  must  not,  shalt  not !  I  will  cling  to  thee, 

And  round  thy  mounting  spirit  twino  my  clasp, 

Till  the  huge  weight  of  misery  drag  thee  down. 

Awunt,  pede  phantom  !  *Ti8  the  victor  King 
Wavcf  off  thy  shadowy  dart  and  guards  thy  prey! 

Speak,  Marie !  speak  to  me ! 

But  what  so  highly  gifted  a  dramatist  would  have 
achieved  in  the  domain  of  pure  art  uninfluenced  by  the 
literary  sets  in  which  he  moved  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Yet  very  likely  he  may  have 
gained  something,  too,  from  the  influence  of  the  galaxies 
of  which  Jerrold  was  the  Fleet  Street  Alcyone.  For 
health  is  more  than  culture.  Patriotism  is  more  than 
any  amount  of  “  sweetness  and  light.’’  And  healthy  and 
patriotic  were  the  wits  of  Fleet  Street.  It  would,  we 
fear,  be  hard  Just  now  to  find  the  stall-occupants  who 
would  greet  with  a  yell  of  enthusiasm  such  as  that  which 
gp’eeted,  we  believe,  Mr.  G.  V.  Brooke,  on  the  delivery 
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next  book  we  are  promised  “  Revelations,”  which  are 
generally  expected  to  materially  alter  Deronda’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  mysterious  Mira. 


A  PHILOSOPHY  WITHOUT  ASSUMPTIONS. 

Philosophy  Without  Assumptions.  By  Thomas  Penyngton  Kirk- 
man,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Rector  of  Croft.  London :  Longmans.. 

However  experience  may  have  taught  us  to  look 
rather  suspiciously  on  all  promises  of  new  and  easy 
methods  of  arriving  at  certainty  in  matters  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  a  fresh  offer  of  a  philosophy  without  assumptions  I 
can  hardly  fail  to  awaken  a  momentary  vision  of  repose 
for  the  questioning  spirit  weary  of  those  nice  balancings 
of  arguments  which  never  result  in  full  confidence,  and 
on  which  even  the  most  stable  systems  ultimately 
depend.  We  confess  that  such  a  pleasant  glimmer  of 
hope  lit  up  our  mind  as  we  opened  Mr.  Kirkman’s 
volume.  For  we  at  once  found  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  most  pronounced  sceptic.  Mr.  Kirkman  is  a 
mathematician,  and  “  one  advantage  of  a  mathematical 
training,”  he  tells  us,  “  is  that  it  teaches  a  man  to  hold 
a  doubt  in  his  teeth  till  it  is  torn  out,  as  from  the 
mouth  of  a  lion,  by  the  sheer  force  of  demonstration  ” 
(p.  63).  This  naturally  encourages  the  reader,  and  his 
confidence  in  his  guide  increases  as  he  learns  that  he 
has  a  profound  contempt  for  all  ideas  of  necessity  or 
“  mustbeity  ”  in  physical  science,  that  he  refects  the 
so-called  laws  of  biology  as  unscientific  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  insusceptible  of  quantitative  expression, 
that  he  shares  in  the  dislike  of  robust  common  sense 
for  all  abstract  language,  and  finally  that  he  is  ready  to 
carry  his  doubting  method  so  far  that  he  would  insist 
on  having  demonstration  for  so  obvious  a  proposition  as 
that  “  I  was  a  moment  ago  the  thinker  I  am  now,”  if 
he  could  make  the  demand  “in  a  proposition  without 
evident  absurdity.”  Surely,  the  reader  exclaims,  here 
is  one  who  will  out-Hume  Hume  himself  in  searching 
scepticism.  And  then  to  have  the  promise  of  a  positive 
philosophic  creed,  a  certain  doctrine  of  metaphysics,  from 
the  same  hand  which  can  thus  sift  the  heap  of  acquired 
human  “  knowledge,”  and  unsparingly  cast  aside  all 
that  lacks  the  full  value  of  certified  truth.  The  prospect 
is  indeed  exhilarating. 

But  alas  for  the  illusiveness  of  human  hopes.  A  few 
pages  of  Mr.  Kirkman’s  argument  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  reader  that  the  author,  while  professing  to  eliminate 
assumptions,  and  perhaps  imagining  that  he  is  really 
accomplishing  the  task,  quietly  introduces  far  more 
doubtful  premisses  than  those  he  seeks  to  exclude. 
His  method  consists,  in  short,  like  so  many  plausible 
methods,  of  rejecting  everything,  even  well  ascertained 
probabilities  of  science  which  appear  to  lack  mathe¬ 
matical  certainty,  if  they  happen  to  be  conclusions  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  writer’s  feelings  and  tastes,  and  of 
substituting  as  fully  demonstrated  conclusions  proposi¬ 
tions  which  have  only  a  subjective  certainty.  Mr. 
Hirkman  is  not  only  a  mathematician  but  also  a  theo' 
logian,  who  does  not  shrink  from  formulating  his 
religious  creed  in  the  rigid  shape  prescribed  by  his 
church,  and  who,  as  he  tells  us,  believes  in  the  Deity  and 
future  existence  just  as  he  believes  “  in  his  horses,”  that 
is  to  say,  with  the  complacent  comfortable  state  of  mind 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  pros¬ 
perous  English  country  rector.  No  doubt  the  kind 
of  pseudo- mathematical  ratiocination  which  he  here 
presents  us  as  a  philosophy  free  from  assumptions,  helps 
to  sustain  the  author’s  cheerful  assurance  of  a  personal 
sufficiency,  both  for  the  present  world  and  for  the  next, 
but  this  fact  may  say  less  for  the  quality  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  than  for  the  facility  with  which  an  agreeable  and 
unalterable  belief  commonly  finds  a  logical  basis  for 
itself. 

To  illustrate  Mr.  Kirkman’s  manner  of  philosophising, 
let  us  see  how  he  upsets  the  reasonings  of  modem 
science.  He  is  very  angry  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
Professor  Tyndall,  and  others,  for  talking  about  the 
evolution  of  mind,  and  proceeds  to  “  demonstrate  ”  the 
absurdity  of  conceiving  the  individual  consciousness  as 


a  result  of  material  evolution.  The  argument  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  curious,  introducing  mathematical  symbols. 
Its  principal  step  is  as  follows.  In  the  oriler  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  thought,  my  own  existence  as  thinker  is  the 
starting-point:  ergo^  in  the  temporal  order  of  objective 
existence,  I  cannot  follow  as  an  effect  from  processes 
outside  my  consciousness.  Another  'so-called  refu¬ 
tation  is  perhaps  even  more  curious  than  this. 
Mr.  Kirkman  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath 
on  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  for  talking  about  the  highest 
finite  intelligence  in  the  universe,  and  gets  rid  of  this 
disagreeable  “  assumption  ”  in  the  following  ingenious 
manner.  Intelligence  as  quantity  knows  no  maximum. 
However  great  an  intelligence,  I  can  still  conceive  a 
higher :  eryo,  there  exists  an  intelligence  above  all 
my  finite  conceptions.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  of  the  unimaginable  as  the  test  of  non-existence, 
but  to  make  the  imaginable  the  criterion  of  actual 
existence  is  a  feat  which  has  been  reserved  for  our  ma¬ 
thematical  metaphysician. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  combination  of  philosophic  ignorance, 
incompetence  in  argument,  misrepresentation,  and  silly 
counterfeit  of  ridicule  which  constitutes  Mr.  Kirkman’s 
“  refutation  ”  of  modern  philosophy  and  science.  His 
competence  for  philosophical  discussion  may  perhaps  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  he  cannot  distinguish  Mill’s 
“  unconditionalness  ”  in  causation,  which  is  as  much 
known  from  experience  as  sequence  itself,  from  the  “  ne¬ 
cessity  ”  of  the  ontologist.  His  fairness  shows  itself  in 
the  following  pious  utterances  : — 

After  the  publication  of  Mill’s  ‘  Three  Essays  on  Religion,*  which 
are  just  as  well  meant  and  well  reasoned  as  this  bungling  chapter 
on  Causation  (in  the  *Logic’),  one  can  have  no  delicacy  in  assigning 
the  true  aim  of  this  disgraceful  word — robbery.  It.  was  to  root  out  of 
logic  and  science  the  notion  of  a  veritable  cause  of  the  cosmos. 

Of  the  author’s  wilful  misrepresentation,  worthy  only  of 
a  very  priggish  and  somewhat  spiteful  little  boy,  we 
have  an  illustration  in  some  remarks  on  Mr.  H.  Spencer’s 
account  of  volition.  Mr.  Spencer  compares  the  obscurity 
of  the  volitional  process,  when  many  impulses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  with  that  of  the  movement  of  a  body  in  space 
when  acted  on  by  two  or  more  other  bodies.  He 
conceives  the  extreme  case  of  a  body  being  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  other  bodies  at  various  distances  and  of 
various  sizes,  and  uses  the  sufficiently  obvious  expres¬ 
sion  “  surrounded  by  bodies  of  all  sizes  at  all  distances.” 
Hereupon  the  alert  mathematician,  who  Ims  just  con¬ 
descended  to  pat  Mr.  Spencer  on  the  back  for  not  having 
tripped  oftener  than  an  outsider  must  necessarily  do 
when  dealing  with  the  mathematical  conception  of  forces 
and  moving  bodies,  exclaims,  “  Observe  that  this  is 
science.  Then  at  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
from  the  body  in  space  there  is  somewhere  a  body  of  every 
size.  That  is  puzzling,”  and  more  of  this  Dundreary 
funniness.  Should  not  every  friend  of  philosophy  pray 
that  his  revered  science  be  saved  from  the  cumbrous 
intermeddlings  of  such  over-exact  mathematicians  ? 

The  foregoing  “refutation”  shows  Mr.  Kirkman  at 
his  best  as  a  philosophic  Hercules  who  is  determined  to 
sweep  the  floor  of  speculation  of  all  assumptions.  In 
most  cases  his  attacks  on  contemporary  science  and 
philosophy  are  devoid  of  everything  like  a  Kembianoe  of 
argument.  What  is  substituted  for  this  is  a  kind  of 
literary  horse-play  which  is  intended  for  ridicule,  and 
which  must,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  the  most  original 
element  of  the  book.  Whenever  Mr.  Kirkman  finds  an 
ugly  proposition  in  science  which  he  does  not  know 
exactly  how  to  eliminate,  ho  has  recourse  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingenious  device.  He  translates  the  formula  into 
cumbrous  Saxon,  and  then  bids  his  readers  hear  and 
laugh.  Thus,  for  example,  he  gives  tbe  following 
rendering  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  definition  of  evolution  :  — 

Evolution  is  a  change  from  a  nohowish,  untalkalKuitable,  all- 
alikeness,  to  a  somebowish  and  in-general-talkahoutublo  not-all- 
alikeness  by  continuous  somethingelsifications  and  sticktogethera- 
tions. 

And  thereupon  asks  with  charming  innocence  “  Can  any 
man  show  that  my  translation  is  unfair  ?  ”  If  this  is 
argument,  we  presume  it  is  an  enthymeme  of  which  the 
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sappressed  major  premiss  is  the  followm^  proposition : — 
**  Whatever  affirmation  can  be  made  to  look  fanny  when 
its  terms  are  literally  reproduced  in  impossible  Saxon  is 
logically  absnrd.” 

We  refrain  from  dwelling  on  the  author’s  somewhat 
coarse  personalities,  which  remind  one  rather  of  the 
worst  manners  of  German  polemics  than  of  the  good 
breeding  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  an  English 
clergyman.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Professor  Tyndall 
can  very  well  affiord  to  laugh  at  these  futile  indignities. 
Nor  will  wo  extract  passages  to  illustrate  the  writer’s 
bonndless  arrogance.  All  this  is  something  to  smile  at, 
and  will  afford  the  discriminating  reader  real  entertain, 
ment.  What  sort  of  a  constructive  philosophy  are  we 
to  expect  from  such  a  disputant  P  Anything  but  one 
free  from  assumptions,  and  Mr.  Kirkman’s  magnificent 
series  of  demonstrations  respecting  Me,  the  thinker,  and 
will.force  in  me  and  out  of  me,  may  serve  as  a  useful 
example  for  logical  students  bent  on  detecting  fallacies 
and  unwarranted  assumptions.  That  a  mental  state 
(whether  a  volition  or  a  sensation  of  muscular  contrac. 
tion)  demonstrates  the  existence  of  force,  that  this  de¬ 
monstrates  a  counteracting  force  opposed  to  it  by  material 
objects,  and  that  thus  all  existence  consists  of  such  will- 
forces,  this  is  not  very  new  (apart  from  some  of  its 
cumbrous  nomenclature)  to  the  student  of  philosophy. 
The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  how  the  author  quietly 
introduces  the  space-notion  “  locus  ”  as  given  with  the 
will-force  not  of  the  ego,  though  he  would  hardly 
contend,  one  supposes,  that  position  is  given  in  the 
subjective  consciousness  of  force.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  element  in  this  constructive  argument  is 
the  attempt  to  put  the  existence  of  the  Deity  and 
of  other  conscious  beings  (our  fellow  men  and  the 
lower  animals)  on  precisely  the  same  logical  footing. 
The  reasoning  should  be  carefully  studied.  I  believe 
**  thou  art,”  because  *‘all  well-examined  phenomenal 
indications  to  me  of  human  consciousness  are  also  de¬ 
monstrations  of  it.”  If  asked  to  prove  this,  I  must  fall 
back  on  the  more  general  theorem—”  all  continued  and 
consistent  phenomenal  indications  of  visible  con- 
piousness,  intelligence,  and  will  are,”  Ac.,  and  this  last 
is  ** a  fundamental  truth  of  reason”  (why  does  the 
author  omit  the  little  qualification  ”  well-examined  ”  in 
his  major  ?).  Indication demonstration ;  this  is  of  course 
much  or  nothing,  according  to  the  meaning  we  give  to 
”  indication.”  Our  author  obviously  thinks  it  is  a  real 
proposition  supplied  by  his  particular  reason  for  his  own 
especial  comfo^,  so  that  his  religious  faith  may  be 
raised  to  the  logical  level  of  his  belief  in  his  horses. 
But  wo  fear  ho  will  hardly  prevail  on  many  to  swallow 
this  kind  of  stufi*  as  a  philosophy  without  assumptions. 

J.  S. 
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MINOR  NOTICE. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Works  of  Alexander  Pope.  By  Edwin 
Abbott;  with  an  introduction  by  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  D.D. 
(Chapman  and  Ball)— No  man  has  suffered  more  than  Pope 
from  the  indiscriminate  praise  of  bis  admirers.  When  Byron 
compared  him  to  Shakespeare  he  was  guil^  of  an  idle  extra** 
vagance.  No  two  poets  could  he  more  widely  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  genius.  We  ought 
to  contemplate  Pope  in  his  own  sphere.  His  genius  was  better 
fitted  to  satisfy  the  understanding  than  to  touch  the  heart  or 
kindle  the  imagination.  Pope  had  fancy,  but  not  imagination. 
Fancy  only  reflects ;  imagination  creates.  No  writer  ever  com¬ 
pressed  80  much  sound  sens©  into  so  narrow  a  compass,  and  with 
80  much  elegance  and  ease.  Condensation  and  perspicuity  are 
amongst  his  most  conspicuous  merits.  Though  Pope  does  not 
touch  the  great  depths  of  the  human  heart,  he  oftens  wins  our 
gentler  sympathies.  The  sweetest  and  most  human  passages  in 
his  poems  are  his  domestic  allusions.  No  author  in  the  English 
language  has  ever  turned  a  compliment  with  more  exquisite  in¬ 
genuity  and  grace.  Pope  had  not  much  humour,  but  he  was 
brilliant  and  incisive.  lie  had  beyond  all  doubt  an  intellect 
of  great  acuteness  and  delicacy,  and  he  possessed  the  power  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  with  clearness  and  precision.  The 
”  Rape  of  the  Lock  ”  in  execution  nearly  approaches  perfection. 
In  a  letter  to  Walsh,  Pope  says :  ”  It  seems  not  so  much  the 
perfection  of  sense  to  say  those  things  that  have  never  been 
said  before,  as  to  express  those  best  that  have  been  said  the 
oftenest.”  It  is  Pope’s  modernness,  as  well  as  his  correctnesi^ 
that  makes  him  so  valuable  a  model  for  the  student  of  modem 
English.  Dr.  Abbott,  in  his  interesting  introduction,  justly 
remarks :  ”  However  close  may  he  our  acquaintance  witn  the 
best  English  authors,  a  knowledge  of  Pope’s  *  use  ’  must  always 
1^  of  value  ;  and  an  Englishman  may  wait  more  patiently  for 
the  ideal  dictionary  of  his  native  tongue,  if  he  can  see  before 
him,  on  a  shelf  in  his  library,  next  to  the  concordance  of 
Shakespeare,  the  concordance  to  the  original  poems  of  Pope;” 
we  would  also  add,  the  concordance  to  the  poems  of  Milton* 
Dr.  Abbott  discusses  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Pope’s  lan¬ 
guage.  He  classifies  them  under  words,  idioms,  metre.  Pope 
occasionally  used  capitals  to  express  emphasis,  serving  much 
the  same  purpose  as  modern  Italics.  Thus  : 

Man  never  Is  hut  always  to  be  blest.-— ii.  160. 

The  rule  observed  by  the  translators  of  our  Bible  that  ”  ye  ”  if 
the  subjective  and  ”  you  ”  the  objective  form  is  disregarded  by 
Pope  no  less  than  by  Shakespeare — 

Horace  long  before  ye. — E.  S.  i.  7. 
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Men  of  Mark.-Permanent  Photographs  from  Life  by  Lock  and  Whitfield,  with 
brief  Biographical  Notices  by  Thompson  Cooper,  FB.A.  No.  VI.  (4to.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.  1«.  3d. 

Myws,  Arthur,  B.  R.— IJfe  with  the  Hamran  Arabs.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  856.)  Smith 
Elder,  and  Co.  12*. 

Pretyman,  J.  R.,M.A.— Dlspanperixation.  (Demy  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  159.)  Long. 

nuuis.  8*.  6<f. 


Skene,  William  F.— OelUc  Scotland ;  a  History  of  Ancient  Abau.  Vol  I. 
tory  and  Ethnology.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  610.)  Bdmonston  and  Douglas 

Working  Classe 

their  Friends.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  taf.)  A.  and  C.  Black. 


*Efn  is  not  uncommonly  used  for  them,  even  in  serious  pas¬ 
sages — 

The  well-sung  woes  will  Soothe  my  pensive  ghost ; 

He  best  can  paint  ’em  who  shall  feel  ’em  most. — E.  A.  366. 

Dr,  Abbott  points  out  that  ”  it  is  Pope’s  custom — and  a  custom 
that  has  manifest  conveniences  in  spite  of  its  antagonism  to  the 
established  rules  of  grammar — to  use  a  plural  verb  after  a 
series  of  singular  nouns  connected  by  or” — 

Snuff  or  the  fan  supply  each  pause  of  chat. — R.  L.  iii.  17. 

Few  writers  are  fonder  of  antithesis  than  Pope ;  unfortu¬ 
nately  over  and  over  again  the  same  kind  of  antithesis  occurs. 

Good  without  noise ;  without  pretension,  great. — Ep.  vii.  4. 

Soft  without  weakness ;  without  glaring,  gay. — E.  iii.  66. 

Pope’s  principal  archaism  is  the  forcible  use  of  the  sub¬ 
junctive,  which  is  one  of  his  great  beauties : — 

Hise  Alps  between  us !  and  whole  oceans  roll. — E.  A.  290. 

Swift  fly  the  years  and  rise  th’  expected  morn. — M.  21. 

Dr.  Abbott’s  remarks  about  the  nature  of  Pope’s  verse  are 
technical  and  somewhat  dry.  Pope’s  versification  was  polished 
and  smooth,  hut  its  uniformity  in  a  long  poem  grates  on  the 
ear.  He  was  fond  of  confining  himself  too  exclusively  to 
certain  favourite  sounds.  The  use  of  the  O  sound,  to  exprem 
solemnity,  is  frequent. 

An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God. — E.  M.  v.  248. 

Our  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. — E.  A.  272. 

There  is  a  want  of  novelty  in  the  construction  of  Pope’s 
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Tersefl.  n  e  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  the  poems  of  term  may  be  applied  to  music,  it  seems  to  lie  deeper  than  in 
earlier  masters  we  meet  with  couplets  of  which  Pope^s  are  but  composer’s  indiridual  shortoomin^  A  symphonic  move- 
the  echo.  Pope  was  a  diligent  student  and  ardent  admirer  of  M®Dt  by  Moiart  or  Haydn  is  a  pattern  of  symmetry  and  comistent 
Pryden’s.  He  used  to  say  that  Dryden  had  improved  the  art  development,  dependent,  it  is  true,  mainly  on  the  rules  of  tonic 


would  have  been  perfect  in  it  had  he  not  been  so  often  obliged 
to  write  with  precipitation.  J ohnson,  commenting  on  Voltaire’s 
comparison  between  Dryden  and  Pope,  said  that  “  they  both 


and  dominant,  but  at  any  rate  lucid  and  easy  to  grasp 
and  to  enjoy.  But  since  Beethoven  this  stage  of  innocence 
had  become  impossible.  To  his  mighty  genius  the  rules  of 
absolute  music  were  as  brittle  glass,  and  the  impulse  given 


drive  coaches  and  six ;  but  Dryden’s  horses  are  either  galloping  works  of  his  last  period  has  since  been  carried  further 

or  stumbling ;  Pope’s  go  at  a  steady  even  trot.”  The  trot  is  ^7  other  composers.  How  far  the  modem  school  of  Germany, 
too  even.  Pope’s  music  is  marred  by  no  discord,  but  there  is  especially  Liszt  and  his  disciples,  have  gone  in  disregard!^ 
no  *  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,”  and  he  does  not  de-  tenets  of  musical  orthodoxy  has  been  fre<juently  pomted 

light  the  ear  with  any  musical  surprise.  His  earlier  poems  ^7  H®’  permanent  difficulty  remains  of  finding  a 

are  not  free  from  false  rhymes,  and  in  them  the  Alexandrine  new  basis  of  artistic  unity  and  regularity,  and  this  basis  can 
line,  “  that  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length  along,”  ^  discover^  only  in  a  consistent  and  concise  carrying  out  of 

ia  /-kCfAn  TTl- _ 1 _ _ T\  „  1  •  A  1  ®  n  itvtmsIoA  aivlrv%/\v«r1  rvA#)  4'/\  Via 


light  the  ear  with  any  musical  surprise.  His  earlier  poems  ^7  ns.  But  the  permanent  difficulty  remains  of  finding  a 
are  not  free  from  false  rhymes,  and  in  them  the  Alexandrine  new  basis  of  artistic  unity  and  regularity,  and  this  basis  can 
line,  “  that  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length  along,”  ^  discover^  only  in  a  consistent  and  concise  carrying  out  of 

is  often  found.  His  eulogy  on  Dryden  is  an  Alexandrine  • _  poetic  impulse  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  sole  motor  of 

But  Dryden  tanght  to  you  ’  the  new  phnse  of  music.  Kubinstein's  faults  are  therefore 

The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line,  thoee  of  the  poet  rather  than  of  the  muncian.  The  antiquated 

The  long  majestic  March  and  Energy  divine.— 5.  v.  269.  ridiculous  theory  of  a  comj^r  being  able  to  achieve  the 

vseswr..  VI  i.  s.  i*  xL  x  j  •  highcst  alms  of  musical  art  without  being  at  the  same  time 

to  TK  ’  ^  “1  the  present  day,  superior  »  j  thoughts  and  feelings,  indeed  a  great  man  in 

to  grammar.  The  clear  conception  of  a  thought  was  in  each  „  _,.x.:^ 


to  grainmar.  The  clear  conception  of  a  thought  was  in  each 
c**®  bis  first  step ;  next  came  the  indefatigable  labour  of 
expressing  it  in  finished  form.  He  did  not  neglect  the  form  for 
the  **  weighty  sense,”  and  he  would  never  have  written  such 
lines  as  these  and  mistaken  them  for  poetry : 

A  tiger  flash — yell,  spring,  and  scream  ;  halloo ! 

Death’s  out  and  on  him,  has  and  holds  him— ugh. 


a  certain  sense,  has  been  fortunately  abandoned  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  need  not  apprehend  our  our  being  misunderstood 
by  our  readers  if  we  affirm  that  the  greatest  defect  of 
Kubinstein’s  music  seems,  to  lie  in  his  too  exclusively  musical 
organisation.  From  detailed  criticism  of  the  present  work  we 
purposely  refrain,  being  able  to  speak  only  from  the  impression 
of  a  single  hearing.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short 


must  mould  them  into  imperishable  form.  second  moTement  is  a  presto  wbich  takes  tne  place  or  me 

scherzo,  and  contains  a  trio  of  a  charmingly  pa^ral  charMter. 

‘ - - - -  This  piece  seemed  to  find  the  greatest  favour  with  the  audience, 

ofieriog  indeed  few  difficulties  to  immediate  comprehension. 
MTISTD  The  adagio  is  full  of  melodious  breadth,  but  the  theme  shows 

*  considerable  similarity  of  type  with  Wagner’s  melos.  The 

^  instrumentation  also  occasionally  reminds  one  of  that  master’s 

SIXTH  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT.  treatment.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Rubinstein’s  belongs  to 

The  two  interesting  features  of  this  concert  were  the  appear-  distinct  school,  his  tendencies  being  decidedly  eclectic.  In 
ance  of  M.  Wieniawski,  the  celebrated  violinist,  and  the  first  ^be  last  alleOTO  movement  we  note  an  impressive  theme  of  a 

Srformance  in  this  country  of  an  important  orchestral  work  by  pronounced  rhythmical  character,  but  here  the  ta^tment  o 
err  Rubinstein.  The  former  artist  had  chosen  Beethoven’s  ^be  melodious  materials  is  considerably  impaired  by  the  diff 


SIXTH  PHILHARMONIC  CONCERT. 


immortal  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra  in  D,  a  work  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  virtuosi  of  all  schools  as  their  ,‘crowning  effort. 
In  such  a  case,  comparison  becomes  almost  a  critical  duty.  If, 


pronounced  rhythmical  character,  but  here  the  treatment  o 
the  melodious  materials  is  considerably  impaired  by  the  diff 
fuseness  already  alluded  to.  The  rendering  of  the  work  w^ 
anything  but  satisfactory.  Betides  a  catastrophe  in  the  ada  ^ 
caused  by  the  brass,  the  whole  performance  wta  marked  by 


therefore^  we  compare  M.  Wieniawski^s  playing  with  that  of  the  almost  total  abaence  of  nuance^  fatal  to  the  compoaw  a  nner 
greatest  master  of  the  German  school,  Herr  Joachim,  we  find  intentions.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Cusins  for  this  failure  ;  it 
little  difierence  between  them  as  far  as  mere  technique  is  con-  i®  beyond  the  powers  of  any  conductor  or  OTchestra  to  master 
cemed.  M.  Wieniawski  is  a  perfect  master  of  his  instru-  ®  intricate  work  in  a  single  rohearsm.  But  ^e 

ment,  and  the  quality  of  his  tone  is  fully  equal  to  that  directors  ought  to  profit  by  the  lesson  taught  to  them  on  this 
of  the  German  artist.  But  we  miss  in  his  rendering  that  occasion— a  lesson  further  enforced  by  the  conspicuous  absence 
beautiful  breadth  and  dignity  of  conception  which  constitute  ^b®  composer  himself,  who  preferred  not  hearing  his  wor 
Herr  Joachim  the  interpreter  par  excellence  of  classical  music  ^  hearing  it  massacred. 
in  the  only  correct  application  of  that  term.  Such  music  and 

suchinterpretationdonotexclude,  but  on  the  contrary  reouiw,  meyeebeee’s  “EGBERT  THE  devil”  AT  DBUET  LANE, 
the  greatest  intensity  of  individual  passion,  tempered  only  by  .  ,  -  i  tt  •  x  » 

the  spontaneous  restraint  of  artistic  dignity.  In  this  dignity,  The  revival  of  the  above  work  at  Her  Majesty  sGpera,  lirary 
M.  Wieniawski’s  style  is  decidedly  wanting.  His  efiects.  Lane,  is  an  event  of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  importance, 
although  frequently  original,  lack  breadth  of  purpose,  and  his  I^  bears  testimony  to  the  enormous  vitality  of  an  opera  which, 
phrasing  appears  frequently  abrupt.  But  for  all  this,  we  cannot  whatever  its  defats  may  be,  has  at  any  rate  succeeded  m 
hut  appreciate  his  high  executive  skill,  evinced  for  instance  in  attracting  and  delighting  the  amateura  of  more  than  one  genera- 
the  CMence  of  the  first  movement ;  and  his  original  conception  tion.  At  its  first  appearance  Robert  Is  Dxable  was  greeted  ® 
of  Beethoven’s  conceHo,  which,  if  not  always  in  keeping  with  work  of  extraordinary  power,  destined  to  revolutionise  t  e 
the  high  character  of  the  work,  is  at  least  consistent  in  itself.  modem  operatic  stage.  Even  men  of  letters  not  (^mari  y 


MEYEEBEEB’S  “  EGBERT  THE  DEVIL  ”  AT  DBUET  LANE. 

The  revival  of  the  above'work  at  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  Drary 
Lane,  is  an  event  of  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
It  bears  testimony  to  the  enormous  vitality  of  an  opera  which, 
whatever  its  defects  may  be,  has  at  any  rate  succeeded  in 
attracting  and  delighting  the  amateurs  of  more  than  one  genera¬ 
tion.  At  its  first  appearance  Robert  le  Dxable  was  greeted  as  a 
work  of  extraordinary  power,  destined  to  revolutionise  the 
modem  operatic  stage.  Even  men  of  letters  not  ordinarily 


at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  of  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  same  year.  The  term  “  dramatic  ”  implies  the  intention 
on  the  composer’s  part  to  depict  to  the  imagination  a  rapid 
succession  of  passions,  such  as  the  action  of  the  drama  would 
show  to  the  eye.  In  this  extremely  difficult  task  Herr  Rubin- 


wards  he  evinced  his  disillusion  by  such  couplets  of  accidental 
criticism  as : 

Von  Meyerbeer  ist  die  Musik 
Der  schlochte  Text  von  Scnbe. 

A  veteran  critic  who  was  present  at  the  first  performance  of 


stein  has  upon  the  whole  succeeded  surprisingly  well,  and  we  Robert  at  the  Academic  Royrie  de  Musique,  in  Novem- 
are  inclined,  on  the  strength  of  the  present  work  alone,  to  give  her,  1831,  well  describes  the  excitement  amongst  the  a^ien^, 
him  credit  for  a  considerable  amount  of  dramatic  vigour,  further  increased  by  several  untoward  accidents,  such  m  the 
However  much  the  audience  on  Monday  night  may  have  been  falling  of  Nourrit,  the  tenor  who  created  tho 
surprised  by  the  composer’s  eccentricities — and  the  general  into  the  trap  down  which  Levasseur,  his  fieMish  lather,  had 
Impression  seemed  to  be  one  of  amazement  rather  than  of  ap-  just  descended  to  his  subterrane^  abode.  On  that  evening, 
proval — no  competent  judge  could  for  a  moment  deny  the  according  to  the  same  source,  F^tia  predicted  that  the 
presence  of  a  mighty  impulse  struggling  for  expression,  even  would  go  the  round  of  the  world,”  thus  showing  toat  a  veipr  bad 
at  the  risk  of  breaking  through  the  rules  of  artistic  beauty  and  historian  may  occasionally  be  a  good  prophet.  One  oi nu- 
sjrmnietry.  It  is  true  that  the  effect  thus  produced  is  con-  merous  effects  of  which  this  opera  is  said  to  have  b^n  tne  more 
siderably  impaired  by  those  two  fundamental  deficiencies  of  or  less  innocent  cause  was  the  silence  of  Rossim,  ^ho  nwer  fol- 
Rubinstein’s  work — diffuseness  and  want  of  organic  con-  lowed  up  the  great  and  well-deserved  success  of  nis  WtUxam 
sistency.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  cynical  but  just  Tell.  Nowadays  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  aoro^t  for  this 
remark  has  been  made  that  Rubinstein  could  improve  one  and  deep  impression  of  Meyerbeer’s  "^ork  on  minds  of  con- 
all  of  his  orchestral  compositions  by  reducing  the  score  to  half  temporaries.  It  is  true  that  its  subject  chimed  in  ^th^^e 
its  size,  no  matter  where  such  excisions  might  be  made.  As  romantic  tendencies  of  that  literary  epoch,  but  th^  * 

regards  the  second  want,  that  of  logical  sequence  ol  idea,  if  that  romanticism  is  of  a  kind  which  might  have  converted  Victor 
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Hugo  to  Della-Cruflcanism  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Even 
amongst  ordinary  operatic  books,  which  seldom  labour  under  a 
plethora  of  common  sense,  this  libretto  stands  alone  by  the 
immeasurable  depth  of  its  absurdity.  Neither  was  the  dra¬ 
matic  pathos  which  Meyerbeer  has  undoubtedly  imparted  to 
his  music  a  thing  wholly  unknown  at  that  period.  Not  to 
speak  of  Weber’s  immortal  efforts  in  that  direction,  the  French 
stage  possessed  in  Auber’s  Muette  de  Portici  a  work  infinitely 
superior  to  Robert^  both  as  regards  verve  of  dramatic  action  and 
melodious  beauty.  The  only  great  advantage  Meyerbeer  had 
over  his  competitors  was  his  eclecticism,  lie  had  studied 
thoroughly  the  styles  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  all  these  schools  he  succeeded  in  embodying 
in  his  work,  which  thus  gained  in  piquancy  and  novelty 
of  effect  what  it  might  lose  in  harmony  of  style.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  secret  of  Meyerbeer’s  power  and  of  his 
weakness.  No  artist  without  genius  could  have  mastered 
so  many  and  such  heterogeneous  means  of  dramatic  and 
musical  efiect,  but  neither  would  any  artist  of  consistent 
purpose  have  descended  to  such  depths  of  vulgarity  as  Meyer- 
i^r  did  but  too  frequently.  Take,  for  instance,  the  third  act 
of  the  present  opera.  The  incantation  scene  at  the  beginning 
— a  8010  of  Bertram  with  a  responsive  chorus  of  fiends  be¬ 
hind  the  scene — is  a  specimen  of  lowest  operatic  claptrap,  but 
it  is  followed  by  a  duet  between  Bertmm  and  Alice  all  but 
equal  to  that  immortal  masterpiece  of  musical  dialogue — the 
duet  of  Marcel  and  Valentine  in  the  Huguenots.  A  similar 
contrast  we  meet  with  in  the  two  characters  of  Alice  and  the 
IMncess.  The  former  is  a  sweet  type  of  innocence  and  rural 
simplicity  admirably  sustained  in  the  musical  treatment,  while 
the  latter  is  inanity  personified.  Merely  ornamental  creatures 
of  this  kind,  whose  dramatic  import  is  null,  and  whose  sole 
duty  it  seems  to  be  to  perform  on  the  tightrope  of  Jioriture^ 
are  met  with  in  most  of  Meyerbeer’s  operas,  sad  instances  of 
a  great  master’s  pandering  to  the  depraved  taste  of  his  time. 
The  subject  and  musical  treatment  of  Robert  de  Diable  are  too 
universally  known  to  require  detailed  analysis  on  our  part. 

As  regards  the  present  performance  at  Drury  Lane,  it  contains 
but  one  feature  of  unqualified  excellence — the  orchestral  ac¬ 
companiment,  which  does  the  greatest  possible  credit  to 
Sir  M.  Costa’s  conductorship.  The  chorus,  also,  is  at 
least  considerably  better  than  at  the  rival  opera.  Of 
the  solo  singers,  Mme.  Nilsson  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first. 
The  part  of  Alice  is  well  suited  to  her  beautiful  voice,  and  some 
points  in  her  actin)?  deserve  praise — for  example,  her  clinging  to 
the  cross  in  the  third  act.  But,  altogether,  she  fails  to  impress 


powerfullv 

individual 


,  owing  to  the  want  of  any  distinguishable  features 


conception.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Herr 


Behrens’  impersonation  of  Bertram,  the  sentimental  fiend 
and  father  or  Robert.  His  action  is  tame,  and  his  beautiful 
voice  sufiers  from  guttural  impediments.  His  pronunciation  of 
the  Italian  words  also  betrays  his  northern  ongin.  Mile,  von 
Eisner,  a  young  American  singer  of  German  extraction,  shines 
by  a  considerable  volubility  of  voice.  But  her  intonation  is 
not  always  pure,  and  the  only  dramatic  point  in  her  part,  the 
hackneyed  but  none  the  less  beautiful  “  Robert  toi  que  j’aime,” 
she  missed  entirely.  Signor  Stagno  is  a  wholly  inadequate 
representative  of  Meyerbeer’s  hero.  His  upper  notes  are  scarcely 
audible,  although  the  llower  registers  betray  a  once  sonorous 
and  beautiful  voice.  His  acting  was  creditable. 


DRAMA. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS. 


U.  THIBON. 


M.  Thiron  fulfils  the  province  of  playing  old  men,  uncles, 
fathers,  and  would-be  lovers  with  singular  success.  In  comedy 
of  all  times  and  nations,  Irom  Terence  to  Dumas,  there  is  a 
certain  stereotyped  air  about  the  angry  old  man  who  becomes 
softened  at  the  sight  of  his  young  relations’  trouble  or  happi¬ 
ness;  the  soft-hearted  old  man  who  becomes  angry  at  tneir 
perversity ;  the  cheerful  old  man  who  has  always  a  bag  of  gold 
ready  for  a  scapegrace  young  dog  of  a  nephew;  and  the 
amorous  old  man  who  always  resigns  his  suit  with  a  half¬ 
laugh  and  half-sigh  when  he  finds  that  the  same  young  dog  is 
his  rival.  It  is  M.  Thiron’s  merit  to  keep  out  of  sight  the 
strings  which  pull  these  puppets,  as  it  is  Mile.  Reichemberg’s 
to  give  individuality  to  the  ingenues  whom  she  represents. 
M.  Thiron’s  performance  of  the  old  gentleman  in  l!Eti  de 
la  Saint  Martifij  of  which  play  we  have  already  spoken,  was  an 
admirable  instance  of  fine  perception  and  equally  fine  execu¬ 
tion.  He  saved  the  tolerably  well-worn  situation  of  an  old 
man  falling  more  and  more  in  love  with  a  young  girl  from  any 
touch  of  commonplace  ;  he  even  raised  the  representation 
to  pathos  not  less  when  the  progress  of  his  autumn  passion 
o?>«®nred  than  when  his  goodness  of  heart  asserted 
Itself  in  forgiveness  of  the  young  couple  who  had  in  all  inno¬ 


cence  deceived  him  and  in  a  renunciation  of  all  but  a  fatherly 
love.  And  with  a  rare  art  the  pathos  was  subdued  throughout 
to  that  gentleness  which  is  becoming  to  comedy ;  ite  sadness 
was  no  greater  than  that  caused  by  a  cloud  piwsing^  for  a 
moment  across  the  sun.  The  same  light  handling  is  yet 
mnrft  TRliiftblA  in  H Etranabre.  where  M.  Thiron  has  to  fill  in 


more  valuable  in  Ij  Etrangbre^  where  M.  Thiron  has  to  fill  in 
Mauriceau  a  part  written  with  a  more  incisive  and  heavier 
pen  than  that  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Haldyy.  In  a  play  of 
which  the  incidents  are  saved  from  appearing  impossible  as 
much  by  the  actor’s  skill  as  by  the  author’s  knowledge  of  stage 
requirements,  in  which  one  of  the  least  dishonest  and  morally 
inverted  characters  is  the  vibrion.  whom  the  author  denounces 

'  ^  •  V  A  A* 


as  a  pestilent  vermin  to  be  removed  at  the  right  time  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  (under  the  kind  superintendence  of  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas),  Mauriceau  figures  as  a  retired  trader  who,  for  the 
sake  of  this  vibriorHs  title,  has  sold  his  daughter  to  him,  well 


knowing  his  character.  But  there  are  certain  things  which 
even  Mauri ceau’s  love  for  the  noblesse  cannot  induce  him  to 
support,  and  at  a  crisis  he  offers  himself  as  the  second  of  his 
son-in-law’s  challenger,  who  is  also  his  daughter’s  lover. 
The  position  is  no  doubt  distressing;  but  knowing  that 
Mauriceau  brought  about  the  marriage,  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  one  would  not  perhaps  pity  him  much  but  for 
the  delicate  and  forcible  acting  of  M.  Thiron,  who,  though 
he  represents  Mauriceau  throughout  as  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  bon  bourgeois^  more  than  passably  stupid  in  all 
things  outside  his  business,  succeeds  at  this  point  iu  carrying 
his  audience  into  complete  sympathy  with  the  suffering  for 
which  he  has  himself  to  thank. 

M.  Thiron’s  representation  of  Van  Buck,  the  affectionate 
opinionated  choleric  uncle,  in  Musset’s  II  ne  fautjurer  d^  rten, 
is  in  its  way  perfect.  He  makes  you  feel  the  regard  which  the 
nephew  has  for  him  even  while  he  is  vexed  and  amused  at  his 
tyrannical  obstinacy. 

The  actor’s  weak  point  is  discovered  when  he  attempts  a 
part  where  a  high-bred  dignity  of  demeanour  and  speech  is 
needed ;  and  for  this  reason  his  performance  of  the  Marquis  in 
Le  Demi  Monde  was  not  satisfactory ;  but  in  the  lamented 
absence  of  M.  Breasant,  the  part  was  perhaps  most  safely  en¬ 
trusted  to  M.  Thiron,  who  is  at  least  certain  of  doing  every¬ 
thing  he  undertakes  with  discretion. 


VARIORUM  NOTES. 


The  resignation  of  a  member  of  the  Government,  whose 
name  has  been  a  good  deal  talked  of  within  the  last  few  days, 
is  said  to  be  an  imminent  event.  It  was  even  rumoured  that 
the  resignation  had  actually  been  tendered  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  not 
accepted. 

Speak  up  t  ”  which  we  said  the  other  day  was  becoming  as 
familiar  a  cry  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Divide,”  is,  we 
grieve  to  say,  used  more  lately  for  less  commendable  purposes 
than  that  of  inducing  honourable  members  to  make  themselves 
audible.  During  the  noisy  midnight  and  morning  scenes  of 
the  past  week  or  so,  Speak  up  I  ”  has  become  a  familiar  joke. 
When  some  member  is  bawling  at  the  very  top  of  a  stentorian 
voice  in  the  hope  of  roaring  down  opposition,  he  is  assailed  in 
every  momentary  pause  with  the  cry  of  Speak  up !  ”  followed 
by  shrieks  of  laughter.  During  one  of  these  scenes  the  old- 
fashioned  cockcrow,  supposed  to  have  been  disused  since  Tittle¬ 
bat  Titmouse  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  again  announced 
its  shrill  presence. 


Apropos  of  the  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  Derby  Day,  we  used  at  one  time  to  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  Greek  people  who  would  not  even  assist  their  countrymen 
to  check  the  advance  of  Xerxes  until  they  had  finished  their 
national  games.  But  even  if  the  example  were  a  good  prece¬ 
dent,  it  might  be  remembered  that  Xerxes  is  said  to  have 
expressed  especial  wonder  and  admiration  when  he  heard  that 
only  a  wreath  of  wild  olive  was  at  stake.  That  might  have 
been  called  a  contest  for  national  honour;  but  Xerxes  would 
probably  have  felt  little  admiration  for  an  interruption  of  the 
nation’s  duties  in  order  to  celebrate  a  grand  camivid  of  betting- 
men.  It  is  hardly  worth  wasting  even  a  day  to  do  public 
honour  to  that  particular  stage  of  the  march  of  civilisation 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  progress  from  the  Daphnephoria  to 
the  Derby. 


Without  a  programme— other  than  is  contained  in  the  one 
word  Ijiberal  ”,  and  without  accommodation  in  its  temporary 
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home  in  Queen  Street  for  one-fourth  of  its  members — the 
City  Liberal  Club  has  succeeded  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
months  in  enrolling  upwards  of  1,100  members.  Another 
eighteen  months  at  least  must  elapse  before  the  club-house  in 
Walbrook  can  be  completed  and  furnished  for  use,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  untoward  circumstances,  the  gathering  held  at 
the  Freemason^s  Tavern  on  Monday,  in  celebration  of  the  laying 
of  the  foundation  stone  by  Earl  Granville,  was  permeated  by 
an  enthusiasm  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  persistence  with 
which  the  Liberals  of  the  City  are  carrying  out  their  aim,  and 
for  their  ultimate  success.  The  freehold  site  in  Walbrook  was 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  70,000/.,  of  which  25,000/.  was  paid  down, 
and  the  rest  remains  on  mortgage  at  four  per  cent.,  in  effect 
representing  a  rental  of  1,800/.  per  annum,  a  not  very  heavy 
sum  when  it  it  is  remembered  that  the  club  premises  will 
occupy  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  site  purchased,  and  that 
an  income  almost  equal  to  the  sum  mentioned  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  letting  the  remaining  portion.  The  building, 
decorating,  and  furnishing,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost  a  further 
50,000/.  This  sum  it  is  proposed  to  raise  entirely  by  life  sub¬ 
scriptions  ’of  100  guineas  each,  and,  that  no  delay  may  occur  in 
the  completion  of  the  premises,  the  members  have  been 
invited  by  the  Finance  Committee  to  guarantee  the  required 
amount  within  a  stated  period,  and  to  allow  their  contributions 
to  be  cancelled  as  life  members  are  obtained.  In  response, 
thirty-four  members  have  already  guaranteed  16,000/.,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the  remainder  being  promptly  sub¬ 
scribed.  The  club  will  thus  be  started  free  from  oppressive 
liabilities,  and  able  to  devote  its  entire  income  to  the  interests 
of  its  members.  The  annual  income,  now,  is  not  a  mean  one ; 
of  the  1,100  and  odd  members  some  300  are  life  subscribers, 
and  assuming  the  remaining  800  to  pay  the  original  six- 
guinea  subscription  fnow  raised  to  ten  guineas)  it  must 
amount  to  6,040/.  The  operations  of  the  club  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  City.  The  members  of  its  political  council 
form  local  political  committees  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
in  which  they  happen  to  reside,  and  direct  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  will  be  maintained  with  the  chief  centres  of  politi¬ 
cal  life  in  the  provinces,  in  all  of  which  the  club  is  represented 
by  country  members ;  altogether,  it  presents  the  boldest  attempt 
at  political  co-operation  that  has  yet  been  witnessed  apart  from 
a  distinct  programme. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Liberals  lost  a  good  deal  at 
last  election  from  want  of  organisation,  and  they  seem  now 
to  be  working  hard  all  over  the  country  to  take  away  this 
reproach.  An  important  club  has  just  been  formed  at  Moss- 
Side,  one  of  the  wealthiest  suburbs  of  Manchester.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  electoral  district  of  South-East  Lancashire,  now 
given  over  to  political  darkness,  and  its  founders,  who  are 
young  and  full  of  spirit,  are  not  without  hopes  of  regaining 
Liberal  ascendancy  in  that  quarter.  The  Conservatives,  we 
understand,  have  lost  no  time  in  projecting  an  opposition 
club. 

Lord  Granville,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  City 
Liberal  Club,  goodhumouredly  observing  on  the  better  temper 
in  which  the  public  men  of  our  day  take  their  reverses  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  predecessors,  remarked  that  probably  not  even 
a  silent  tear  was  dropped  after  the  late  general  election  j  ”  and 
added,  **  I  do  not  allude  to  the  late  law  officers,  for  I  suppose 
no  one  ever  heard  of  a  law  officer  crying,  even  when  addressing 
a  jury.”  No?  "Why,  one  of  the  law  officers  of  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville’s  own  Government,  then  Sir  John  Coleridge,  when  ad¬ 
dressing  the  jury  in  the  Tichbome  case,  burst  into  tears. 

It  is  not  certain  yet  whether  any  sign  of  the  promised 
restraint  on  the  gaieties  of  Commemoration  in  Oxford  will  be 
manifest  this  year.  Last  year  all  the  grave  resolutions  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council  were  reversed  by  the  simple  fact  of  an 
illustrious  Undergraduate  member  of  the  University  inviting 
his  relatives  to  stay  with  him.  The  exclusion  of  all  under  the 
degree  of  B.A.  from  the  Encoenia  did  not  prove  a  very  serious 
damper  to  the  spirits  of  Commemoration  revellers.  And  if,  as 
it  is  rumoured,  some  of  the  Royal  Family  are  again  to  visit 
Oxford,  the  continued  exclusion  of  Undergraduates  from  the 
only  part  of  the  proceedings  which  concerns  their  studies  will 
be  regarded  as  a  light  penalty  to  pay  for  a  week  of  balls, 


concerts,  and  fetes.  A  sensible  proposal,  which  came,  we 
understand,  from  Professor  Jowett,  has  been  rejected  for  no 
very  intelligible  reason.  It  was  imagined  that  all  unseemly 
noise  and  riot  would  be  avoided  if  Undergraduates  were 
admitted  into  the  theatre  only  in  company  with  ladies.  This 
inverted  chaperoning  seems  to  us  cne  of  the  happiest  appeals 
to  the  chivalric  instinct  of  young  Englishmen  that  we  have 
heard  of  for  a  long  time. 

If  any  playgoer  of  the  last  generation  was  at  Signor  Rossi’s 
performance  of  Romeo,  he  would  have  recognised  an  old  friend 
in  the  exclamation — “Fathers  have  flinty  hearts.”  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  remind  our  readers — except  those  who  are  members  of 
the  New  Shakspere  [Society — that  the  words  are  not  in  the 
text  of  Shakespeare.  Signor  Rossi  has  also  followed  Garrick’s 
version  in  retaining  the  meeting  of  the  lovers.  Juliet  recovers 


retaining  the  meeting  of  the  lovers, 
from  the  effects  of  the  drugs  before  Romeo  dies,  and  they,  the 
lovers,  have  a  few  minutes’  conversation.  Of  course  we  need  not 
tell  the  Shakespearian  reader  that  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original  play.  The  alteration  was  first  made  by  Cibber,  who,  in 
1744,  produced  at  the  Ilaymarket  a  modified  version  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  Cibber  borrowed  the  meeting  of  the  lovers  and 
their  last  dying  conversation  from  Otway’s  Caius  Maritis^  which 
was  brought  out  at  Dorset  Gardens  in  1680.  The  hero  of  the 
piece  was  Caius  Marius,  but  his  son  Marius  junior  and  Lavinia, 
daughter  to  Metellus,  who  wishes  her  to  marry  Sylla,  are  Romeo 
and  Juliet  transferred  from  medieeval  Verona  to  ancient  Rome. 
It  was  Mr.  Macready  who  restored  the  original  last  scene,  and  we 
wish  Signor  Rossi  would  do  the  same.  We  have  a  veneration 
for  the  poet,  and  although  in  an  Italian  version  we  cannot 
have  the  genuine  strains  of  Shakespeare  we  think  the  form 
ought  not  to  be  tampered  with.  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  try  and  improve  Shakespeare. 

The  world  is  fast  growing  too  honest.  The  following  candid 
advertisement  in  last  week’s  Aihentsum  will  not  do  : — 

PADDING  SUPPLIED. — Address  (in  full  confidence) 

— An  Experienced  JoomaliBt,  George’s  Place,  West  End,  Hammersmith, 
London,  W. 

We  all  know  that  in  magazines  and  certain  journals  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  “  padding,”  but  we  do  not  call  it  by  that  name. 
We  prefer  to  call  it  learned  or  aesthetic.  That  which  we  call 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  does  not  always  smell  as  sweet. 

A  week  full  of  events,  many  of  them  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance,  has  passed  away,  and  yet  no  news  has  been  heard  of  the 
lost  picture,  which  seems  destined  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
discussion.  By  whom  it  is  painted,  and  whom  it  represents — 
these  were  points  which  afforded  ground  for  considerable 
variety  of  opinion  and  great  originality  of  theory.  But  the 
question  as  to  what  has  become  of  the  portrait  is  now  of  course 
the  most  important,  and  gives  free  license  for  the  promulgation 
and  defence  of  the  most  startling  and  bewildering  theories. 
One  suggestion  which  has  been  recently  made,  and  which  is 
by  no  means  unreasonable,  is  not  unworthy  of  mention.  It  is 
conjectured  that,  assuming  the  painting  to  have  been  stolen 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  the  robbery  was  carefully  timed  until  the 
formal  denouncement  of  our  extradition  treaty  with  America 
gave  anyone  becoming  unlawfully  possessed  of  the  picture 
complete  liberty  to  take  the  picture  to  New  York,  whither  it 
is  possibly  now  on  its  way,  and  sell  or  exhibit  it  freely  there. 
This  idea  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  At  least  it  is 
not  impossible. 

We  are  very  glad  to  learn  that  considerable  movement,  in 
favour  of  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums,  &c.,  is  now  being 
made  at  Leicester,  where  a  memorial  advocating  it  is  now  in 
course  of  signature.  The  memorial,  which  is  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Leicester,  is  logically, 
forcibly,  and  temperately  written,  and  has  already,  we  believe, 
received  nearly  1,000  names. 

Dr.  Llewelyn  Thomas  was  appointed  Honorary  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Hanover  Square,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

A  large  number  of  scientific  gentlemen  have  volunteered  to 
give  lectures  in  connexion  with  the  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific 
Apparatus,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  the  free 
evenings.  The  course  of  lectures  will  be  introduced  by  a 
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lecture  from  Profeesor  Roscoe,  of  the  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  Dalton’s  Instruments,  and  what  he  did  with 
them.** 


We  learn  from  the  PkUnd^phin  Herald  of  May  12  that 
Messrs.  Cook,  the  tourist  agents,  who  have  the  world’s  ticket 
office  in  the  Centennial  grounds,  have  charge  of  the  travelling 
arrangements  and  have  supplied  all  the  tickets  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  of  Brazil  and  their  suite  during  their  visit  to  the 
United  States.  No  one  henceforward  will  venture  to  indulge 
in  unseemly  mirth  with  regard  to  Cook’s  tourists,  for_  who 
knows  at  the  expense  of  what  exalted  personage  he  may  he 
satisfying  his  ill-timed  levity  P  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
DOW  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  deposed,  Messrs.  Cook  should 
take  charge  of  him  for  a  tour  through  the  United  States, 
where  he  would  be  received  as  an  object  of  great  interest, 
especially  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


hand-in-hand  with  the  Ultramontane  and  feudalist  party  in 
Austria.  He  has  sometimes  been  likened  to  O'Connell,  in 
reference  to  his  endeavour  of  setting  up  Slavonian  Home  Rule, 
or  srcodAioiiiAiii,  in  Xl  »lieiuiii,  Ly  his  death,  the  Czechian  party 
loses  its  most  generally  recognised  leader. 


The  Directors  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Company,  who  have 
recently  organised  from  their  own  stall'  a  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigade,  have  olTered  prizes  to  the  amount  of  fifty  pounds,  to 
be  competed  for  in  dry  and  wet  drill,  &c.,  by  members  of  all 
the  brigades,  in  the  Alexandra  Park,  on  June  14.  The  judges 
will  be  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 


Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.O.S.,  is  now  engaged 
upon  a  work  of  exploration  and  discovery  illustrative  of  the 
appearance,  productions,  industries,  society,  and  wonders  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  world,  illustrated  with  maps  and 
wood  engravings.  Tlie  work,  which  will  be  published  in 
serial  form  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  will  be  a 
useful  addition  to  their  many  works  of  popular  information. 


On  Thursday  next  Gounod’s  Fauit  will  be  given  by  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  Company,  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
Mllle.  Marimon  as  Marguerite.  On  Friday  Mrs.  Stirling  will 
appear  in  A  Sheep  in  Wolf  ^8  Clothing,  and  Miss  Kate  Vaughan 
will  appear  in  Magic  Toy 8.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
Pygmalion  and  Oulatea  will  be  given. 

The  prize  of  6,000  francs,  g^ven  by  the  proprietors  of  VArt, 
has  been  awarded  to  M.  Albert  Lefeuvre,  a  sculptor,  who  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Salon  a  statue  called  L’ Adolescence. 


The  excavations  at  Olympia  having  been  concluded,  for  the 
time  being,  forty-six  boxes,  containing  the  moulds  of  the  art- 
treasures  found,  were  sent  to  Berlin.  Dr.  Ilirschfeld,  in  whose 
charge  they  are,  had  arrived  at  Zante,  according  to  the  last 
report,  and  will  travel  vid  Trieste  to  the  German  capital.  A 
detachment  of  soldiers  and  gensdarmes  will  watch,  until  Sep¬ 
tember  next,  over  the  locality  at  Olympia.  But  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  against  art-robbery  will  be  afforded  by  the  climatic 
circumstances,  by  the  terrible  summer  heat,  the  fever-miasmas, 
and  the  mosquitos.  In  September,  the  diggings  will  be  begun 
at  the  western  and  northern  side  of  the  Temple  of  Zeqs. 


There  is  an  intention,  at  Hamburg,  of  raising  a  monument 
out  of  the  cannon-balls  with  which  that  German  town  was 
bombarded  by  the  French  army  on  May  14,  1813.  For  that 
purpose  all  the  cannon-balls  still  embedded  in  houses  and 
public  edifices  will  be  gathered  together. 


A  Congress  of  Physicists  will  take  place  at  Warsaw,  in  the 
summer  of  this  year.  Among  the  questions  that  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  is  that  of  the  J ulian  and  Gregorian  calendar.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  to  propose  the  rectification  of  the 
difference  of  twelve  days,  so  that  Russia  should  no  longer  be 
**  behind  time.” 


Franz  Palazky,the  historian  of  the  Czech  race  in  Bohemia, has 
died  at  Ibrague  on  the  2Cth  ult.  Together  with  his  son-in-law; 
Dr.  Rieger,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Slavonian  movement 
in  Bohemia,  as  against  the  Germans,  and  was,  like  Dr.  Rieger, 
decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Andrew  by  Czar  Alexander  of 
Russia.  Palazky  has  written  numerous  works  on  questions  of 
Bohemian  history  and  literature.  His  chief  work  was,  in  spite 
of  his  anti-German  sentiments,  written  in  the  German  tongue. 
During  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  sided  with  the  House  of 
Habsburg,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Slavonian  party  in  the 
Reichstag  at  Kremsier,  after  the  murder  of  Robert  Blum  by  an 
Imperialiat  court-martial.  Though  a  Protestant,  Palazky  went 


.'A  ,  ' 


•>  ^ 


In  the  village  of  Borgstedt,  near  Rendsburg,  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  an  ancient  cremation  graveyard  has  been  discovered, 
containing  a  vast  number  of  urns.  These  urns,  some  of  which 
are  wrought  with  considerable  art,  mostly  contain,  not  the 
ashes,  but  the  bone-splinters  of  corpses  which  had  not  been 
entirely  consumed  on  the  pyre.  Between  the  bone-splinters 
there  were  found  small  articles  in  bronze  and  iron,  probably 
serving  as  a  means  of  fastening  the  various  parts  of  garments 
together;  also,  minute  glass-like  things  which  may  have  been 
used  for  beads.  The  urns  on  this  extensive  fire-burial  place 
were  ranged  closely  together. 


Franz  von  Sickingen,  a  tragedy  by  the  late  Ferdinand  Lassalle, 
has  been  given  at  the  National  Theatre  at  Berlin,  but  met  with 
no  success,  though  containing  many  political  allusions.  The 
drama  was  found  to  be  composed  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
stage,  and  to  be  poor  and  even  tedious  in  language.  The 
characters  are  crudely  drawn,  and  so  modernised  as  to  have 
almost  a  comic  effect. 


A  strong  idea  prevails  among  a  large  number  of  persons  of 
forming  a  great  African  company,  on  the  model  of  the  old 
East  India  Company.  Some  bold  speculators  have  already 
mentally  laid  down  the  lines  of  a  great  colonising  and  trading 
company,  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  and  to  occupy 
large  tracts  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  present  system 
of  trading,  it  is  urged,  means  very  little  more  than  the  selling 
of  rum  and  tobacco  to  the  native  tribes,  and  the  secret  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  internal  slave  trade.  A  great  organised 
company,  made  up  of  first-class  merchants,  having  in  their 
employment  bold  and  resolute  adventurers,  and  having  the 
command  of  ample  resources,  would  do  for  these  regions  what 
the  Government  cannot  possibly  attempt  to  do.  Splendid 
visions  of  future  Clives  and  Hastings  on  African  soil  are 
already  filling  the  souls  of  enthusiasts.  We  believe  that  an 
attempt  will  soon  be  made  to  give  shape  to  the  idea,  and  to 
bring  it  in  some  practical  form  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sober-minded  people,  undazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
the  idea,  will  perhaps  think  such  an  enterprise  a  little 
out  of  date,  but  we  are  assured  that  it  has  its  number  of 
believers,  and  that  a  resolute  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  for 
it  the  sanction  of  the  Government. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripte. 
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IITB.  OEORGE  LANDSEER’S  DRAWINGS  «nd 

IT  I  STraTCmw  of  INDIA  will  0PT5N  on  THURSDAT,  Juw*  8th,  at 
148  Nrw  Bond  Strkbt.  Admiaslon,  One  Shilling. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

PRINCIPALS— Misses  SALMON  and  TUCKER. 

Thorongh  Ednoatinn.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Pe:^,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectas. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  Is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  verv 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(In  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdiv 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


■p  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  S.O. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


TSUSTKRS. 

James  Abblss,  Esq..  J.P.  |  R.  R.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.S.S. 

Andrew  Johnston,  B^q.  (  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DIRKCTOR8. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kingsale  {Chair-  1  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  E.  Marsden,  Ek|. 

O.  W.  0.  Hntton,  Esq.,  J.P,  Wm.  Agnew  Pops,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago,  Esq.  I  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq, 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  Issued  by  the  Company  for  £?1, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £8,  and  £1  10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  Instalments. 
Prospectnees,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab- 

J-  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  MaU,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


pUfENIX 


FIRE  OFFICE,  r,omb«rd  Street  and  Charing 

Croes,  London.  EstabUshed  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  In  all  parts  of  the  World. 

SfcrHnrie*  | 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


/^VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

*  ^  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Malls  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sue*  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices — 122  Lsadenball  Street,  B.C.,  and  25  Cockspnr  Street,  8.W. 


T^HE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCf ELY'S  ANNUAL 

-L  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Builddio  Socxett,  29  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Bonding  or  Gardening  purpeaes^— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Frxkhold  Land  Socibtt,  29  and  30  SonthampCon 
Bondings,  dianoery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkfhktk  BAJfx,  29  and  80.  Southampton  Bnildinge, 
(Thanoery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  501.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimmn  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closee  at 
2  o’clock.  C)n  Mondays  the  Bank  Is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 


■gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Che»p8ide. 

■DENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

29  gs.,  M  gs.,  40  ge. 

'T'O  CLOCK  PURCHASERS _ JOHN  BENNETT,  haying 

^  just  completed  great  alterations  In  his  Clook  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purohasers  the  most  eatenelve  stoek  In  London,  comprising  olocki  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

'  factory,  64  and  85  Cheapeide. 


HHHE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CITY  OF 

IX)NDON. — His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  hasoonibired 
on  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  the  AppointUMot  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Imperial  Court,  In 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Benson’s  artistie  prodnetion  of  the  Gold  Casket  preeanted  to 
the  Emperor  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

TJENSON,  Watch  and  Clock  Makar  to  tha  Queen  and  Royal 

-a-P  Family,  and  to  H.B.H.  the  Prtnoe  of  Wales  (Special  Appointment),  25  Old 
Bond  Street ;  99  Westboume  Grove ;  Steam  Factory,  Lndgate  Hill. 


lyr OVELTY.  Pkiffliak  Dininfi  and  Drawing*  Room  Or-molu 

^  ^  Clocks,  far  snperior  to  Foreign,  deeigned  by  English  Artiste  in  the  Derlo, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Medijeval,  Renataanoe,  and  Italian  Styles  ;  decorated 
with  Wedgwood  and  othOT  Wares,  and  made  to  harmonise  with  Uie  Arehiteotare 
and  furniture  of  mansions.  Solely  at  Benson’e  Establishment. 

Clocks,  £1  to  £1,000  I  Plate  (Presentation,  Priie, Regimental), 

Watches,  £2  to  £200  [  £5  to  £500 

Jewellery,  new  designs,  £2  to  £5,000  |  Bronzes,  Artistic,  special  designs,  £3  to 

I  £800 

BENSON’S  Pamphlets  on  Turret  Clocks,  Watches,  Clocks, 

Plate,  and  Jewellery,  Illnstrated,  two  stamps.  Watches  sent  s^  by  poet. 
J.  W.  Brnhoiv’s  New  Work,  “Time  and  Thne  Teners,”  (Hardwick#,  Ploca> 
dllly).  Plain,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt,  8«.— BKfsoN,  Lndgate  Rill  and  Old  Bond  Steect. 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soupe,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoes. 
Oautiok. — Gennine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signatiue  across  labeL 


ELAZENBY  *  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  L  AZENBY  k  SON,  sole  proprietors  ot  the  celebrated  reoef^, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favouruly 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sanoe  are  particularly  requeeted  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZBNBY  k  SON  bears  the  label,  ueed  so  many  yean,  signed 

“  Elisabeth  Laaenby.’* 


TURTLE!  TURTLE!  TURTLE !— Thick,  Clear,  and 

Invalid,  sent  to  all  parte,  dally.— MAIELLl  k  GO.,  Cooks  and  Coafee- 
tionen,  8  Cc6mrg  Place,  Bayswater,  W. ;  14  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Psrk. 
MAIBLLI  k  CO.’S  Invalid  Tnt^  Soup  ie  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

a  'TIONS.-  -The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  lUnetratkme  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  CJollotype  Prooesees,  employed  by  the  Trneteee  of  the 
British  Mnsenm,  PBlfleograpbloal,  Nnmismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Learned  Societies.  Pac^miles  of  Medals  and  Goins,  Aneient  MSS.,  Painttngs, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  4ml,  4tc. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  88  ilathhooe 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtbu. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  mflUners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expenee  to  pnrohaeere,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  Immediate  exa- 
ontion  of  monrning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dreseee,  bonnets,  and  mlffineiw, 
besidee  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  pleoe,  all  marked  fa  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  prioe  as  If  purchased  at  the  London  General  Monrning 
Warehouse,  In  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  hoasehola 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  (amiliss. 

cr  JL  IT^S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WARlHOUiB, 

248,  245,  247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


In  conaeqoenoe  of  Spniioos  Imitatioiis  of 


LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 


Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the 
Public,  LEA  k  PERRINS  have 
adopted  a  NBW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signature,  thus 


Which  win  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  W0R0B8T1R8HIR1  SAUOl  fkoto 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  Is  gennine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  k  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Exj^rt  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sanoss  throoghoat  tha  World. 

November,  1874. 


C3-EOIiOC3-IST, 


149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O., 


^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  OEO- 

*  T  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  wWks  of  Ansted,  Geikle,  Lyell,  Jukea,  Page,  PhllMps, 
and  others,  on  the  followlnf  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  In  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  8 

900  Specimens,  larger,  in  Oablnrt,  with  Five  Trays .  8  8  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  'Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 


More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  Illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  M 
to  5.000  Ghiineae  each,  with  every  reqnMte  to  aseist  thoee  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  Ivanchee  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveOer  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JOHN  TANN'8 

snipes 

FOB  THIEVES  AND  FIBE8, 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Burr  Street,  St  Jamee’a. 

EetablisLed  1851,  and  oompoeedof  respectable  bmu  of  dlflerent  nations. 
Most  rsliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  ba 
secured  by  applying  to  ^  Searotary. 


I 


vro  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

.L^  Any  Inralid  can  cnre  himielf,  withoat  medicine,  inoonTenienoe,  or 
expenM,  by  lirlng  on  DU  BARRY’S  DBLICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

whibh  MTct  fifty  timei  Its  oost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  In  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitnal  constipation,  diarrhoea,^  haemorrhoids.  User  complainte. 
Hate 
inflo 

of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  aoMity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  romiting  after  eating,  eren  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
^abetes,  pandysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty*elght  years’  inyariable  sticcess  with 
adults  and  delicate  infanta;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
oontains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  *nd  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Pakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  S,  1859. 

**  Oentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RBVALSNTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

PURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

Vy  “  I  nm  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovl.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
TlerUn  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872: — “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  'The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  'The 
vomiting  oeasod  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — **  Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  grreat  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac.— PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-^CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,882,  of  flfty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulencv,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-Ilcure  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — ^“Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bmn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DBLICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
bearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD;— LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br^han. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

firescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
Ived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DB  BR^HAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

■pjU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 

“  Bonn.  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  narticularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
imitation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

pURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest.  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 

"P^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Liviniistone,  describinfif  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medldne,  their  sUff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

P\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

^urvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
cxMllent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
♦  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 

strenjrth,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
T  ■cn* Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
UytoM,'T6th’MJy  Y87?’’^“^“’  Road*  off 

T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

Sj  m.  climates)  sells:  In  tins.  Jib.,  at  24.;  of  1  lb.. 

Si.  M. ,  2  lb.  6s. ;  6  lb.,  144. ;  12lb.,  284. ;  24 lb.,  604.  • ,  «  i  u., 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABIC  A  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  24. ;  24  cups,  84. 6d. ;  48  oops,  64. ; 
288  cups,  804. ;  676  cups,  654. 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  Irritable  stomach  and  nerves.  In  nausea  and  sickness,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  34.  6<f. ; 
2  lb.,  64. ;  24  lb.,  504. 

"TVEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

TTTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  hy 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  'The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PA’TENT  LEVER,  fltting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  'Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  flt)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  I64.,  214.,  26.4.  6<f.,  and  314.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
SI4.  6<f.,  424.,  and  524.  6<f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  424.  and  524.  6<i. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

iLi  COSE  VEINS,  nnd  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  7t.  6d.,  IO4.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Heal  &  son,  195,  100, 197,  i98,  Tottenham 

COURT  ROAD.  The  only  House  in  London 
exclusively  for  BEDS'TEADS,  BEDDING,  and 
BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

J^EAL  &  SON. 

JgEDSTEADS. 

REDDING. 

gEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

Heal  &  son’s  catalogue  (104th  Edition),  con¬ 
taining  450  Illustrations,  with  prices,  sent  free 
by  post  on  application  to 

195,  196,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


\^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  — 

»  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  34.  6ii.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Pedigree*  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  104. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  84.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Enf^-aved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  74. 6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  64.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  124.  6d. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  (Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS-carat,  Hall 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from :—  . 
£2  24. ;  £.3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6  I64. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fltting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  I4. ;  Name  Plate, 
24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

\riSITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  imality, 

*  24.  8d.,  post  free.  Including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 

Cards,  flfty  each,  flfty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6d. 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  $ 
Lane),  W.C. 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Note*^ 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illununated  vellums  for 
pressntations,  votes  of  thanks,  &c.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  eopraved  with  crest,  1a,  £2  2s. f 

O  £3  34.,  £4  44.,  £5  6s.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT^ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 
k  Descriptive  Cetalo^ue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


DELICIOUS,  IISrVIGORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISBENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

“  It  SUBER-SEDES  every  other  Cocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe. 

“  MAR/AVILLA  COCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 


TATLOR  BROTHERS.  London 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  <fc  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  PuriEes  and 

EnrichcH  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The4j.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


^^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
-i-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pnre, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Sea],bnk 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholeeale  Depfifc- 
20  GR3AT  TITCHPIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  23.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


CORN  FLOUR 


T  OCKYER'S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com- 

-A-J  pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale  ;  it  effects 
its  object  satLsfootorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scarf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  in  large  bottles  at  I«.  6d.  each. 


IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR, 


Lancet. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALT 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE’’ 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1».  6d.  per  pot. 

“AQUA  AMARELLA’’ 

Restores  the  Hnmon  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  3s.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,’’ 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  (Themlsts  and  Perfumers. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  THEB, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  mcrlta. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  &.UTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnblic  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  conWn  any  of  the  health- 
reetoHng  elements  of  Lat^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BUFF-COLOuRED 
WBAPFEB  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


TYENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

1  ^Vegetable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,;Sickness,  Omdinees, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costlvencss.  They  correct  th(;  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  healthy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  bead,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  yoor  Chemist  fora  Is.  1^. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Dkitzil  Thomsox,  137  Qneen’s  Crescent,  Havenrtook 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 
Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretenaion  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “  the  best  ” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTxMENT  AND  PILLS.— Epidemics 

of  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  measles  are  constantly  occurring,  and 
spread  with  great  rapidity  if  not  checked  by  prompt  measures.  The  after  effects 
of  these  diseases  are  sometimes  very  tedious  and  trying,  and  there  are  no  remedies 
which  so  completely  restore  the  general  tone  to  the  system  after  an  attack  of 
severe  illness  as  these  well-known  twin  medicaments.  Dropsies,  glandular 
swellings,  loss  of  voice,  chronic  cough,  &c.,  are  among  the  most  prominent 
and  troublesome  of  these  conditions  ;  they  will  all  be  found  to  quickly  yield  to 
the  health-restoring  powers  of  Holloway’s  Ointment  and  Pills,  which  stand 
nnrivalled  as  purifiers  of  the  blood  and  restorative  tonics  to  the  nervous  and 
muscular  system  generally. 


LI>  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

yj  THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Wholesome  I  Dxucious  1 1  Piquaxt  111  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  at  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  principal 
Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 


LONDON  OPFICB  FOB  ADYBBTISEM  BN T8, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  RC. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,**  Aprtt  2Wk,  1872. 

**  TME  TRIBVEE  U  beyond  compmre  the  mod  injtuential  Eewepaper  in 
America;  it  U  for  (he  United  Btaiet  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  if  in 
England.*’ 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

TITB  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pnMiiih«d  diUly  In  New  York,  drcnlatee  In 
•rery  StAte  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cltiee  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  fonnd  In  the  most  Important  Hotels,  Clabe,  Banking  Honeee, 
4o.  It  ie  placed  on  board  ereiy  Steamnhip  leering  New  York  for  England. 

Itereaden  oomprlee  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  rlsit 
Kngland  ycariy,  and  bny  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
adrertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  adrertisfng  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre> 
alsely  as  English  bnsiness  is  obtained  by  adrertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  ralne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  ralne  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  socnring  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  honses, 
aa  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  hare  foimd  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England.  I 


From  the  *•  -9A  TURDA  Y  REVIEW,**  November  m,  1872. 

**For  many  yeare  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hoe  been  the  mod  widely 
eleeulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  B.  EMANUEL,  Nkw  York  Trircvk  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  CAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  Joirf  Baioirr  says “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover. 


Price  One  Shilling,  with  Four  IHnstrations, 

JVo.  116,  /or  JUNE. 

OONTKWTHt 

CHARLES  READE’S  GOOD  OTORIES  OP  MAN  AND  OTHER 
ANIMALS,  niustrated  by  Pkrct  Macquoid.— Chapter  I.  The 
Knight’s  Secret. 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovktt-Camkron.  Illustrated  by  VALKNTma 
BBOMi.rf.— Chapters  IV.  Qeorgie’s  Lover. — Y.  Juliet  Makes  a  Di^ 

CO  very. — VI.  Ernestine  looks  for  a  Fan. 

OLD  MAIDS.  By  E.  Ltitn  Linton. 

A  BURDEN.  By  Pini.ip  Bourse  Marston. 

SCOTCHING  A  SNAKE.  By  Stephen  J.  MacKenna.  Illustrated  by 
J.  Mahonkt. — Chapters  IV.  Caviare  and  Confession.— V.  Darkness 
brings  Light. 

THE  UNKNOWN  POETRY  OP  EDGAR  POE.  By  John  H.  Ingram. 
THE  NEW  REPUBLIC;  or.  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an 
English  Country  Houas.  —Chapters  I.-III. 

CURRENT  COINS  SOMEWHAT  DEFACED. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD’S  DAUGHTER.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  IUus- 
tratsd  by  H.  French.— Chapters  XYII.  “  E’en  at  Turning  o’  the 
Tide.”— XVin.  ’The  Sorrowt  of  Wertber. 

A  LITTLE  SHOE.  By  tlie  Author  at  **  Oomia’  thro’  the  Bye.” 

Now  ready,  demy  Svo.,  price  One  ShiOtag, 

Academy  Notes, 

With  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Itlmfrmtione  of  the  Principal  Pietmres  at  Burlington 
Home ;  a  large  number  being  FaedmUes  of  Shetehes  Drawn  by  Ow  ArtUte, 

EDITED  BY  HENRY  BLACKBURN. 

Also,  uniform,  with  Forty  Illustrations,  prtee  One  Shilling, 

ACADEMY  NOTES  FOR  187  5. 

THE  PRIECE  OP  WALES  LET  INDIA. 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  18f. 

FROM  PALL  MALL  TO  THE  PUNJAUB; 

Or,  With  the  Princb  in  India. 

By  J.  Drew  Gay,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  “  Daily  Telegraph.” 

NEW  COPYRIGHT  WORK  BY  MARK  'TWAIN. 

Now  ready,  small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Is.  f»rf. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  Twain.  _ 

SECOND  EDITION  OP  “  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE.” 

The  GREAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels 

in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer  of  1874.  By  the  Hart,  of  Du»- 
RAVKN.  Second  Edition,  revised.  DemySvo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps 
and  lUnstrations,  price  18f. 

CLOUDS  in  the  EAST  :  Travels  and  Adven¬ 
tures  on  the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By  Valentine  Baker.  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  price  18f. 


CBIMR  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY.  YACOTING  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS  ;  or,  Not^ 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYiiOR  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Jnly  IS,  1876, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

*'  It  is  not  often  that  we  And  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  oertainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oagette. 

**  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  dne  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  I.<eioester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Gazette. 

lAindon  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 

JOHN  STUART  MILT.:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con- 

tJ  sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  : — A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bourne.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thounton,  C.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Thimkn,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  HU  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jurisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hu.vtbr,M.A.  His  Work  In  Political 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Caihnee,  M.A.  Hit  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Ifv.  Fawcett,  M.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawckit.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frbowuc  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  ”  Should  Public  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  8.  Mill.  8vo.  76  pp.,  price  U.,  by  post  1«.  Id. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 

HMIE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

k  the  Examiner.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women's  Flectoral  Disabilities. 
Wonls  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Risiiw  in  Life.  The  Bdneation  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
Mi  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  1«.  ‘2d. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London  :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.O. 

Price  Id. ;  iier  post,  l^d. 

(  U»I:NING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBR.\.RIE3,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

’  '  DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday,  May  13,  1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 

Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l|d. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  6,  1870.  Revised 

from  the  Reporter’s  Botes. 

London  :  K.  DALLOW,  U6  Strand. 


of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Spits¬ 
bergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.  Demy 
8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  numerona  lUnstrations,  price  18s. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

MRS.  LINTON’S  NBW  NOVEL. 

The  .VTOXEMENT  of  LEAM  DUNDAS.  By 

B.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  “  Patricia  Kemball,”  *c.  3  vols.,  crown  8yo. 
JEAN  MIDDLEMASS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

MR.  DORILLION :  a  Novel.  By  Jean  Mid¬ 

dlemans,  Author  of  “  Wild  Georgle,”  “Lil,”  3ic.  3  vols.,  crown  8yo. 

The  DEMOCRACY:  a  Novel.  By  Whyte 

Thorne.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  DR.  SANDWITH  OF  KARS. 

MINSTERBOROUGH  :  a  Tale  of  English  Life. 

By  Humphry  Sandwtth,  C.B,,  D.C.L.  3  vole.,  crown  8vo. 

MR.  KINGSLEY’S  LAST  NOVEL. 

The  GRANGE  GARDEN:  a  Novel.  By  Henry 

Kingsley.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

JOSEPH  and  his  BRETHREN:  a  Dramatic 

Poem.  By  Charles  Well.**.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait,  price  94. 

ORIGINAL  PLAYS  by  W.  S.  Gilbert 

“A  Wicked  World,”  ‘‘Charity,”  “Palace  of  Truth,”  « Pygmalion, 

“  Trial  by  Jury,”  iic.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  94. 

MEMORIALS  of  the  late  Rev.  ROBERT 

STEPHEN  HAWKER,  sometime  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  the  Dioceee  of 
Exeter.  By  the  Rev.  Fredbiuck  Gbobok  Lee,  D.C.L.  Demy  8to.,  cloth 
extra.  Photographic  Portrait  and  lUnstrations,  price  134. 

“  Dr.  Lee’s  “  Memorials  ”  is  a  far  better  record  of  Mr.  Hawker,  and  gives  a 
more  reverent  and  more  true  idea  of  the  mao.  ,  .  .  Dr.  Lee  rightly  confines 
himself  to  his  proper  subject.” - A/hemeum.  i 

CHATTO  &  WINDUB,  PlocadUly,  W. 
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Now  ready,  in  4to.,  clotli,  price  30#.;  half  mssia,  36#. 

VOLUME  IV.  (BOK-CAN)  OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BEITANNICA 

NINTH  EDITION. 

•  EDINBURGH:  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK." 


NEW  STORY  BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT, 


DR.  PERCY’S  METALLURGY. 


npHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  June  contains  the 

-I-  First  Part  of  a  New  Story,  entitled  “  CARITX,”  by  Mrs.  OupHAirr,  with 
an  niastration. 

_  Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  198. 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  June.  With  Dlus- 

-I-  trations  by  Gboroe  du  Maurier  and  A.  Hopkins. 

OOMTUKTS 

CARITX.  (With  an  Ulnstratlon).  Parti.  Chaps.  I. — TheBeres- 
fords.  II. — A  Fright.  III. — Honeymooning. 

A  GREEK  HYMN. 

THE  QUICK  MARCH  OP  THE  FOURTEENTH  REGIMENT. 
WALKING  TOURS. 

WALTHER  VON  DER  VOGEL WEIDE. 

LORD  PAIRLAND’S  SECRET. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  MASS  IN  B  MINOR  OP  SEBASTIAN 
BACH 

THE  ATONEMENT  OP  LEAM  DUNDAS.  (With  an  Hlustratlon). 

Book  II.  Cnaps.  XXI.— In  hta  Right  Mind.  XXII.— My 
Queen  StiU.  XXIH.— On  the  Fell  Side.  XXIV.— The  Day  of 
Rest.  _ 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  16  Waterloo  Place.  j 


Now  ready.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Hlustrations,  8vo.,  30«. 

rpHE  METALLURGY  of  FUEL,  WOOD,  PEAT,  COAL, 

-I-  CHARCOAL,  COKE,  FIRE  CLAYS,  Ac.  By  John  Pbrct,  M.D.,  F.B.8., 
Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
InsHtntion  of  Civil  Engineers,  Ao. 

This  volume  is  complete  in  itself :  it  is  not  merrty  a  new  edition  of  what  has 
been  previously  published,  but  is  in  great  measure  a  new  work,  containing  more 
than  throe  hundred  additional  pages  of  fresh  matter,  and  several  articles  on  fresh 
subjects.— Author’s  Prepack. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

The  METALLURGY  of  LEAD,  including  Desilverization 

and  Cupellation.  With'Illustratibns.  8vo.,  30«. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE 


Now  ready,  complete  in  6  vols.,  me  Hum  8vo. 

^HE  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  with  an  Explanatorv  and 

-L  Critical  Commentary  and  a  Revision  of  the  Translation.  By  Birhopr 
and  Clergy  of  the  Anoucan  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Exeter,  Preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Qneen. 

VoL.  I.— The  Pentateuch.  30*. 

By  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Canon  Ck)ok,  Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  Canon  Espln,  and 

Rev.  J.  F.  'Thnipp. 

VoLR.  n.  AND  ni.— The  Hirtoricai.  Bookr.  8««. 

By  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Canon  Espln,  and  Canon  Rawlinson. 

VoL.  IV.— The  Poettoal  Books.  24s. 

By  the  Dean  of  Wells,  Rev.  C.  J.  Elliott,  Canon  Cook,  Rev.  B.  H.  Plnmptre, 
Rev.  W.  T.  Bullock,  and  Rev.  T.  Ktngsbnry. 

VoL  V.— Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Lahentationr.  20«. 

By  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  Rev.  Dr.  Kay. 

VoL,  VI.— BzEKrer.,  Daniel,  and  Minor  Prophets.  25s. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Carrey,  Archdeacon  Rose,  Rev.  J.  M.  Fuller,  Rev.  E.  Hnxtable, 
Professor  Gandell,  Rev.  F.  Meyrick,  Rev.  8.  Clark,  Canon  Cook,  and  Rev.  W. 
DraAe. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  is  In  active  preparation,  and  the  Volumes  will 
follow  at  regular  intervals. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

LIFE  with  the  HAMBAN  ARABS  :  a  Sportinf;  Tonr 

of  some  Offleers  of  the  Gnards  in  the  Soudan  during  the  Winter  of  1874-75. 
By  Arthur  B.  R.  Mteks,  Surgeon,  Coldstream  Guai^  With  Photographic 
Illnstrations.  Crown  8vo.,  12a 

STUDIES  of  GREEK  POETS.  Second  Series.  By 

John  Addington  Stmonds,  M.A.  Crown  8to.,  10a  M. 

VIVISECTION,  The  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 

of  Cmelty  to  Animals  ;  The  Royal  Commission  ;  and  the  Gtovemment  Bill. 
Demy  8vo.,  3*.  M, 

NEW  NOVEL. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  Memorials  of  Millbank.” 

LOLA :  a  Tale  of  the  Hock.  By  Arthur  Griffiths, 

Author  of  “'The  Queen’s  ShUUng,”  “Memorials  of  MiUbonk,’’  fcc.  Ac. 
3  vols.  [This  day. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  POPULAR  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Pop.  8vo.,  lUnstrated  Boards,  price  2a 

MR.  WYNTARD’S  WARD.  By  Holme  Lee. 
GRASP  TOUR  NETTLE.  By  E.  Ltnn  Linton 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 


SMITH’S  ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


Fourth  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  31i.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  ANCIENT  WORLD,  from  the 

EARLIEST  RECORDS  to  the  PALL  of  the  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 
A.D.  455.  By  Phuop  Smith,  B.A.,  Author  of  “'The  Student’s  Manuals  of  Old 
and  New  Testament  History,”  &c. 

“  Mr.  Smith  has  availed  himself  liberally  of  the  new  lights  thrown  by  recent 
discovery  and  philology  upon  the  annals  of  the  East ;  and  in  all  tliat  relates  to 
the  oriental  empires  and  African  kingdoms  or  republics,  his  work  is  far  in  ad* 
vanoe  of  any  Ancient  History  in  oar  langnage.”— •So/ardasr  Review. 

“  In  relating  not  only  all  the  leading  events  of  the  epochs  here  referred  to  but 
also  the  remarkable  incidents  of  the  periods  between  the  respeetive  epochs,  ooe 
great  and  rare  power  was  required — that  of  condensation.  There  are  cases  in 
which  an  hibtoriaji  not  only  has  superabundance  of  materiiils,  bat  he  is  bound  to 
use  them  all.  Such  a  case  nas  existed  here ;  and  Mr.  Smith  has  been  oqnal  to  Its 
exigencies.  The  style  of  the  volumes  is  sustained  with  the  equal  tone  or  a  single, 
able,  nnimpassioned,  and  dignified  historian  throughout.” — Athenieum. 


OoNTw*rs« 

1.  DAYLIGHT  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

2.  A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  PHILOSOPHIES  OF 

RENft  DESCARTES  AND  AUGUSTE  COMTE. 

,1.  THE  JEWS  OF  ENGLAND.  Part  III. 

4.  THE  VIVISECTION  BATTLE. 

5.  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  AMONG  THE  PROPHETS. 

«.  PUPPETS  AND  PUPPET  SHOWS.  Part  I. 

7.  CIVILIZATION,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

H.  HEALTH  AND  HOLIDAY  HAUNTS.  IV.— PHILADELPHIA 
9.  PRAYER. 

10.  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

11.  BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  All)emarle  Street. 


MAY  PART  NOW  READY. 

IsBOod  on  the  Last  Day  of  each  Month,  price  2t.  Gd. 

rpiIE  ART  MONTHLY  REVIEW  and  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

i  PORTFOLIO  :  a  Magazine  Devoted  to  tlio  Pine  and  Industrial  Arts,  and 
Illustrated  by  Photography. 

Photographs. — Studies  for  Decorative  Panels.  By  H.  Stackt  Marks,  A.R.A. 
An  Arab  Girl.  By  E.  Long,  A.R. A.— Simplicity.  By  8.  Ruddock. 

Contests  of  No.  5. — Sir  Charles  Dilke  c-n  the  Royal  Academy, — On  some 
Recent  Art  Criticisms.  —  Italian  Notes.— French  Notes.  —  Belgian  Notes.— 
Reviews  of  Art  Literature.  _ 

London  :  St.  Paul's  Buildings,  Paternoster  Row. 


London :  SAMUEL  DEACON  ii  CO.,  150  LeadenhaU  Street,  KC. 
Can  be  had  also  of  Mitchkll  Si  Sons,  62  Parliament  Street,  S.W. ; 
Bookstalls  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  St  Son  ;  and  of  all  Booksellers. 


THE  NEXT  GREAT  POLITICAL  QUESTION. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  420  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"STEMS  of  LAND  TENURE  in  VARIOUS  COUN¬ 
TRIES.  A  Series  of  Essays  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Probyn.  _ 

Published  for  the  <3obden  Club  by 
CASSBT.L,  FETTER,  &  GALPIN,  London,  Paris,  and  Now  York. 


Mow  ready,  32  pages,  price  Sixpence, 

A  FREE  SUNDAY  FOR  A  FREE  PEOPLE. 

By  FRANK  RHYS  THOMAS. 

Dedicated  to  P.  A.  Tatixir,  Esq.,  M.P. 

A  FREE  SUNDAY  FOR  A  FREE  PEOPLE. 


LEE  SCHOOLS  :  a  Speech  by  Mr.  Jobeph  Ch.4Mberlain, 

Mayor  of  Birmingham,  before  the  Birmingham  Teachers’  AsMciatlon. 


NCREASED  GRANTS  to  DENOMINATIONAL 

SCHOOLS  :  a 


Speech  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chambeblaix,  at  the  Birmingham 
School  Board.  With  Supplement,  price  KM. 

Apply  to  the  Pablisher,  National  Ednoatlon  League,  17  Ann  Street, 
Birmingham. 


REMINGTON  Si  CO.,  5  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  of  MY  LIFE.  By  George  Thomas, 

FUirl  of  Ai.BKMAm.B.  With  Portrait  of  the  First  Earl,  engrared  by  Jekxs. 
Kocond  Elition,  enlarged,  3  vols.,  8vo.,  25<. 

“  Few  men  hare  seen  so  mnoh  of  men  and  manners  In  so  nrany  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  none  has  It  been  giren  to  relate  the  impresdons  of  a  busy  life  in 

so  gentie  and  cheery  a  spirit."— TVme#. 

“  These  reminiscences  hare  the  charm  and  flarour  of  personal  experien 'c,  and 
they  bring  os  into  direct  contact  with  the  person  they  describe  ” 

Edinburgh  Errieir. 

HOMERIC  SYNCHRONISM;  being  an  Enquiry 

into  the  Time  and  Place  of  Homer.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E..Olai)8Toxk, 
M.P.,  Author  of  “  Jurcntus  Mundi,"  kc.  Crown  8ro.,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  in  this  book  a  mastery  of  detail  and  a  persuasive  power 
that  aro  characteristic  of  him.”— .^pecto/or. 

STRAY  STUDIES  from  ENGLAND  and  ITALY. 

By  John  RtrnAliD  Giikkn,  Author  of  “  A  Short  Hlstorj’  of  the  English 
People."  Crown  8ro.,  84.  M. 

“One  and  all  are  eminently  readable.”— A fAe»<ei»n. 

DISESTABLISHMENT ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Prin¬ 

ciple  of  a  National  church.  By  Oborgb  Harwood,  M.A.  8ro..l34. 

[771w  day. 

HULSEAN  LECTURES  FOR  1875. 


The  DOCTRINE  of  ADDAI,  the  APOSTLE,  now 

first  edited  in  a  complete  form  in  the  original  Syriac,  with  an  English 
translation  and  Notes.  By  Georgr  Phillips,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge.  8ro.,  pp.  xiv.-106,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  SHE-KING;  or,  Book  of  Ancient '  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  Jam  IS  Legoe.  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  vI.-432, 
cloth,  12#.  [Now  ready. 

The  NARRATIVES  of  tlie  MISSION  of  GEORGE 

BOOLE,  B.C.S.,  to  the  TESHU  LAMA,  and  of  the  JOURNEY  of 
THOMA.S  MANNING  to  LHASA.  Edited,  with  Notes,  and  Introduction, 
and  Lives  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning,  by  Clements  R.  Markham, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  pp.  clxi.-814, 
cloth,  21«. 

The  MEDIUM’S  BOOK;  or,  Guide  for  Mediums 

and  for  Evocations.  Containing  the  Theoretic  Teaching  of  Spirits  con¬ 
cerning  all  kinds  of  Manifestations,  the  Means  of  Communication  with 
the  Invisible  World,  the  Development  of  Medianimity,  Ac.  Ac.  By  Allbn 
Kardrc.  Translate  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  4.'>6,  cloth, 
7s.  6f/.  [  Yow  crady. 

JONAS  PTSHER  :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  SouTiiESK.  .Second  Edition.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo..  pp.  x.-244, 
cloth,  6j.  [Aww  ready. 


SOME  REASONS  of  OUR  CHRISTIAN  HOPE.  MISTAKEN  AIMS  and  ATTAINABLE  IDEALS 


By  the  Rev.  E.  T.  Vauoiian,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Harpenden.  Crown  8vo., 
6#.6</.  [This  day. 

The  UNSEEN  UNIVERSE  ;  or.  Physical  Specula¬ 
tions  on  a  Future  State.  By  Professor  Baw>ur  Stewart  and  Professor 
P.  G.  Tait.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  crown 
8vo.,  6#.  [This  day. 

“This  book  is  one  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and 
religions  rea<iers." — Guardian. 

“This  most  remarkable  and  interesting  volume  .  .  .  U  one  which,  probably 
morctlian  any  that  has  appeared  in  modern  times,  vrill  affect  religions  thought 
on  many  momentous  questions,  insensibly  it  may  be,  but  very  largely  and  very 
beneficially.”— CAwrrA  Quarterly. 

RECENT  ADVANCES  in  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

By  Prof.  P.  O.  Tait.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.,  9#.  [  This  day. 

SHAKESPEARE  MANUAL.  By  the  Rev.  F.  G. 

Fijcay,  M.  a..  Head  Master  of  Skipton  Grammar  School.  E.xtra  fcp.  8vo., 
4#.  M.  [  Tliis  day. 

*•  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Shakspeare.”— Sn/urday  Review. 

Tlie  LOGIC  of  CHANCE  :  an  Essay  on  the 

Foundations  and  Province  ef  the  'Theory  of  Probability,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  Logical  Bearings  and  its  application  to  Moral  and  Social 
Science.  By  John  Vbnn,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Re-written  and  greatly 
Knlargul.  Crown  8ve.,  10#.  6d.  [77i<#day. 

“  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  philosophical  treatises  on  any  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  logic  and  evidence  which  have  been  produced  in  this  or  any  other 
(Xiuntry  for  many  years." — Mill's  Logic,  Seventh  Iblltion. 

The  ENGLISH  BIBLE  :  an  External  and  Critical 

History  of  the  various  English  Translations  of  Scripture.  With  Remarks 
on  the  Need  of  Revisiug  the  English  New  Testament.  By  John  Eadib, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  United  I*res- 
byteriau  Church.  3  vols.,  8vo.,  28#.  [ThLi  day. 

The  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MIND.  By  H.  Maudsley, 

M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurlsprudcnoe  In  the  University  College, 
London.  Crown  8vo.,  10#.  Gd.  [This  day. 

DISEASES  of  MODERN  LIFE.  By  B.  W. 

UiciiARDHON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.,  12#,  6d. 

[A'ow  ready. 

“  No  man  who  works  hanl  with  his  hraias,  whether  in  business  or  in  letters, 
can  afford  to  neglect  tills  book.” — Examiner. 


NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

ROSE  TURQUAND.  By  Ellice  Hopkins.  2  vols., 

crow'll  8vo.,  21#.  [Thistiay. 

“  Rose  Tiirqiiand  is  a  noble  heroine,  and  the  story  of  her  sufferings  and  of  her 
sacrifice  is  must  t«nicbing.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  very  noble,  the  ideal  of  its 
author  is  very  irrand. . . .  Rose  Turquand  has  no  prettinesses  and  no  pettinesses. 
She  is  a  very  licautiful  character,  removed  altogether  out  of  the  sphere  of  com¬ 
monplace.”--  .Standard. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  ALICE’S  ADVENTURES  in  WONDERLAND.” 
Twelfth  Thousand. 

Tlie  HUNTING  of  the  SNARK  :  an  Agony  in  Eight 

Fils.  By  Lkwis  Carroix.  With  Nine  Illustrations  by  nK.VRY  Holiday. 
Crown  Hvo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  3#.  M. 

“Tliere  is  a  fascination  in  the  familiar,  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  the  most 
ritllcnloiis  and  Incoherent  things  are  strung  together,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
n'sLst.”  Saturday  Review. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  “  HISTORY  PRIMER.S,”  Edited  by  JOHN  RICHARD 

OliBKN 

CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIKa  I.  Old  Greek  Life. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahakky,  M.A.  With  Illustrations.  18mo.,l#. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  “SCIENCE  PRIMERS.”  Fluted  by  Professor  j  ilUX  LEY. 
R08C0E,  AND  STEWART. 

LOCilC.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  F.R.S.,  Professor 

of  Ixivic  in  Owens  College,  ManchiKtcr.  18mo.,  1«.  [This  day. 

MACMILLAN  L  CO.,  LONDON. 


of  the  ARTISAN  CLASS.  By  W.  R.  Greo. 
10#.  6d. 


1  vol.,  crown  8vo..  cloth, 
[Ready. 


LANGUAGE  and  its  STUDY,  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  By  W.  D.  Whitnby, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Instructor  of  Modem  Languages  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.D.  1  vol.,  crowrn  8yo., 
cloth,  6s.  [Ready. 

LEAVES  from  a  WORD-HUNTER’S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Being  some  Contributions  to  English  Etymology.  By  the  Rev.  A.  8. 
Palmer,  B.A.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  COMPARATIVE  PHIL- 

OLOGY.  Fy  A.  H.  Sayce,  Follow  and  'Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  10#.  6</.  [Ready. 

LOVE’S  TRILOGY:  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sin- 

CLAIR,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  150,  cloth,  5s.  [Just  published. 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR:  a  Narrative  of  the 

Journey  of  the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I. 
Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.-420,  cloth,  16#. 

SKETCHES  of  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY.  By 

JAME.S  PicciOTTO.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  xi.-420,  cloth,  12#. 

A  RETROSPECT  of  the  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  of 

ENGLAND;  or.  Church,  Pnritauism,  and  Free  Inquiry.  By  J.  J. 
Tavler,  B.A.  Re-issued,  with  an  Introdnctory  OhaptCT  on  Recent 
Development,  by  Jamrs  M.ahtikeait,  LL.D.,  D.D.  1  vol.,  poet  8vo.,  cloth, 
7#.6rf. 

The  DISTRICT  of  BAKARGANJ ;  its  History  and 

Statistics.  By  H.  Beveridge,  B.C.S.  8vo.,  pp.  xx.-460,  cloth,  21#. 

[Just  published. 

The  AMERICAN  CHURCH  REVIEW.  8vo., 

pp.  160,  sew'ed,  price  4#.  6cf. ;  or  18#.  per  annum. 

Contents  for  April  1876. 

1.  Theses  on  theUxiox  to  the  Last  Adam. — Rev.  C.  P.  Jennings,  Louis¬ 

iana,  Mo. 

2.  Latix  Hymnody. — Rev.  John  Anketell,  New  York. 

3.  The  SuPERSCiuPTioN  on  the  Cross.— Rev.  William  A.  Irish,  Holland 

Patent,  New  York. 

4.  The  Future  of  the  Papacy. — Prof.  Da  Jnbernatis,  Florence,  Italy. 

5.  'The  House  of  Deputies  and  Bishops  Elect.— Hon.  Murray  Hoffman, 

New  York. 

6.  A  Literary  Coincidence.— Rev.  George  G.  Hepburn,  Montreal,  Canada. 

7.  Conoueoationalism  in  the  Church. — Right  Rev.  John  F.  Spalding, 

Missionary  Bishop  of  Colorado. 

8.  The  Mozar ABIC  Liturgy  and  the  Mexican  Church. — Rev.  Charles  R. 

Hale,  Baltimore,  Md.  »  < 

9.  The  Board  of  Missions.  Editor, 
lu.  Book  Notices. 

FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George 

Henry  Lewes.  Second  Series :  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind.  1  vol., 
8vo.,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth.  [In  preparation. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

the  late  Lord  Amberley.  2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth,  [In  the  press. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth,  considerably  enlarged.  Edition.  2  vols.,  crown  8to., 
cloth.  [In  the  press. 

OSTRICHES  and  OSTRICH  FARMING.  By 

Juijus  DE  Mosenthal,  Consul-General  in  Prance  of  the  South- African 
Republics,  late  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Ac.  Ac. ;  and  J.  E.  Hartino,  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  and  2iO«ioKicAl 
Societies,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  Ac.  A,c.  1  vol., 
crown  8vo.,  with  Illnstrations,  cloth.  '  [Shortly. 

PIDGIN-ENGLISH  SING-SONG;  or,  Songs  and 

Stories  in  the  China-Engli.sh  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Charl» 
O.  Leland.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth.  [Shortly. 

London  :  TRUBNER  A  CO.,  Ludgate  HiU. 


Printed  for  the  A  W.,  at  No.  fi  New-stroet  Square,  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride,  In  the  City  of  London ;  and  Published  by 

SDWAKD  DALLOW,  at  1S6  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Saturdav,  June  3,  1876. 
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